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SCIENER SERIES 
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These new booklets will help you 


teach science while it’s news 


New developments in many fields of science are coming 
from the laboratories today. Some must remain secret 
until the war is won. Others can be told now, giving us 
glimpses of a changed world after the war. 

These developments are news of the most important 
kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news schedule. 
Even under the most favorable conditions, several years 
must elapse before each new step in science gets into the 
textbooks and the textbooks attain wide distribution 
in the schools. 

Bridging this gap is one of the functions of Westing- 
house School Service. The booklets in the “Little Science 
Series” deal with subjects in which there have been 
recent important advances. Each tells, not the new devel- 
opments alone, but the whole story including the latest 
discoveries, 


EYES FOR THE LITTLE WoRLDS 


(The story of microscopes, including the latest type Electron 


microscope) 


Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 


(Even lightning has been harnessed and brought into the 


laboratory for research ) 


STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WORLDS 


(Bacteria, molds, and other forms of microscopic life) 


‘Tue SturF Our Wor-p Is MADE OF 
(The story of the elements and basic compounds) 


Booklets are 16 or 32 pages, 514 inches by 7 inches in size, printed in two 


colors. The full series will include 17 volumes. 





WwW 
qHESE FOUR FREE BOOKLETS ARE No 


Teachers in elementary schools will want these book- 
lets for their own use; in junior and senior high schools 
these booklets will be suitable for classroom use. West- 
inghouse will be glad to send you, without charge, the 
quantity you need. 

Booklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis- 
coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition will be 
available for each new class. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 










School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send booklets in the quantities marked to the 
address below: 


EYES FOR THE LITTLE WorLDS 

Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 

STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WORLDS 
THE STuFF Our Wortp Is MApE OF 
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ics, and elective subjects. 
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JUNE 24 — AUGUST 4 


Specialized and regular courses offering 
credits for certification and a college de- 
gree, designed for teachers, graduate 
students, undergraduate students, and 
other adults who desire college courses. 


POST-SESSION 
AUGUST 5 — AUGUST 25 


Courses in educational administration. 


All sessions open to both men and women. 


Address Director of the Summer Sessions 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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ISSUES CONFRONTING 


EDUCATION* 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


HE evaluation of critical issues is particularly difficult 

in these days when social institutions are forced to 
accept new responsibilities. Some leaders of our profession 
believe it unwise and hazardous, if not impossible, to at- 
tempt to foretell or to plan the future of education. It is 
contended that we are caught in a maelstrom of forces 
beyond our control and carried along by forces, the out- 
come of which no one can foresee. Many believe that pre- 
occupation with post-war issues may seriously interfere 
with the immediate task which is to win the war. 

In my judgment, however, current consideration of the 
broad outlines, if not the details, of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, in various areas of national life and international re- 
lationships is heartening. The need for such efforts has 
been amply demonstrated by the inconsistencies in policy 
and the tragic disunity which followed the last war. 

A survey of the literature dealing with long-range edu- 
cational planning indicates that educators are giving serious 
thought to the problems which will confront us following 
the winning of the war. I recall that the 1941 theme of 
Schoolmen’s Week was “Roads to the Future.” This theme 
has become of increasing importance since events in the 
interim have forced profound and undoubtedly some per- 
manent changes in the curriculum, the organization, and 
the outlook of American education. 

In order to provide background for the long-range view, 
I have attempted to summarize briefly: first, some of the 
conclusions of important and critical studies of our educa- 
tional systems during the pre-war period; second, the prob- 
able effects of wartime changes upon the future problems 
of education in America; and third, in broad outline some 
of the foreseeable future problems of education based upon 
recent research and present long-range planning activities. 


Conclusions of Critical Studies 


Criticism of the organization and offerings of the schools 
by educators themselves had become a favorite subject at 
meetings of professional associations in the years before 
the war. Fearing the effect upon the general public of this 
self-criticism, the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, several years ago, under the leadership of a great 
Pennsylvania educator, Ben Graham, of beloved memory, 
selected as a convention theme, the topic, “What is Right 
with Education?” This was a positive constructive ap- 
proach. 

A consideration of the alleged, and in many cases, the 
very real weaknesses of our educational system is obviously 
an important first step in long-range planning. The con- 
clusions of several important commissions created to study 
youth education may be helpful. The Commission in the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, in its widely publicized “Eight Year 
Study,” has long insisted that a central purpose for Ameri- 
can education has been lacking, although comprehensive 
educational planning has been attempted. 

Out of the continuing search by the Commission for 
guiding objectives there emerged this additional conclusion 
that the central purpose of education in a democracy is 
“to bring to every young American his heritage of freedom, 





“* An address before Schoolmen’s Week, Philadelphia, March 25, 
1943. 
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to develop understanding of and to preserve, promote, and 
refine the way of life in which we as a people believe.” 

Members of the Commission believe that this purpose 

can give direction. In the light of this widely recognized 
broad central purpose, secondary schools, particularly, were 
charged with these weaknesses: 

(1) Schools neither knew their students well, nor guided 
them wisely. 

(2) Schools failed to create conditions necessary for 
effective learning. 

(3) Schools seldom challenged the student of first-rate 
ability to work up to the level of his intellectual 
powers. 

(4) Traditional subjects had lost much of their vitality 

and significance. 

Teachers were not adequately equipped for the 

broader responsibilities clearly implied in this defini- 

tion of education. 

(6) There was little comprehensive evaluation of the 
results of their work. 

(7) The high school diploma meant accumulation of re- 
quired units. 

(8) The relation of school and college was unsatisfac- 
tory to both institutions. 


The National Resources Planning Board in its 1942 An- 
nual Report states the goals of Education as follows: “To 
provide for every child and youth education and training 
of the kinds best adapted to his abilities and in the amount 
calculated to develop his maximum usefulness to himself, 
his community, and society.” 


— 


(5, 


The National Committee on Educational Planning of 
the United States Office of Education believes that “Usabil- 
ity in terms of needs should be the basis for examining 
and evaluating the educational program.” A member of 
the Committee in discussing this report points out that 
of all the essentials of a good school program widely ac- 
cepted in principle, the only one that is now universally 
provided is that of formally organized teaching. 

The reports of the American Youth Commission criticize 
the American educational system chiefly for its widespread 
failure to provide equality of educational opportunity, and 
for its failure to provide for many of the needs of youth 
as revealed by the extensive youth surveys made by the 
Commission. 

The reports of this Commission frequently refer to the 
changing conditions of American life which have operated 
to deepen the national interest in and responsibility for 
education. The studies point to a conclusion with which 
many do not agree, namely that “educational problems 
transcend community and state lines and inescapably become 
matters of national import,’ and that therefore, “the na- 
tional interest in education can be met in no other way 
than by a policy of liberal federal aid to education in the 
states.” 

The coming of war, in the opinion of critics of our edu- 
cational system, has highlighted some of these alleged 
peacetime weaknesses and has made us aware of others. 
I want to reaffirm here my faith in the adaptability of our 
educational system in times of emergency. I have re- 
viewed the record of its tremendous contribution to our war 
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effort on a number of occasions in recent months. That 
record speaks for itself. 


Long-Range Values 


I am concerned here with the impact of the war as it 
has affected, or may affect, the long-range values which 
we are seeking. What have the wartime adjustments and 
achievements in education contributed to our understand- 
ing of the responsibilities of education in the period of 
reconstruction? Will we be in a better position to achieve 
the goal of providing for every child and youth that educa- 
tion and training best adapted to his abilities and in the 
amount calculated to develop his maximum usefulness to 
himself, his community, and society? 

I am convinced that many of the educational services 
and adjustments born of war necessity have placed educa- 
tion in a much stronger position and have brought to our 
people generally, a renewed faith that democracy means 
developmental opportunity for citizens to the limits of their 
capacities. 

Changes which have already become widely diffused 
throughout our schools and other changes which are in 
prospect have corrected some of the long recognized short- 
comings of education. 

What are some of these war borne portents of things 
to come? 

Teachers and pupils have moved rapidly to a clear-cut 
definite purpose. That purpose, which leaders in our pro- 
fession had so long hoped we would make the basis for 
educational planning, is the preservation and extension of 
a democratic way of life. What the perils of depression 
years had not accomplished in a decade, the attack of 
Pearl Harbor accomplished overnight. The preservation 
of democracy now obviously involves not only a nationalistic 
version of this ideal, but necessarily embraces all human 
beings who share our fate and our faith. 

Many of our leaders quickly sensed and accepted this 
concept of world relationship as a basis for planning new 
wartime courses and activities. Education for postwar 
problems was a concern of our Pennsylvania Wartime Edu- 
cation Committee on Social Studies and Geography. Im- 
portant new aspects were suggested for inclusion in social 
studies courses—‘Preparing for reconstruction; understand- 
ing and being sensitive to the new world that is being 
created out of wartime developments including: the effects 
of the increased mingling of peoples and ideas both during 
the conflict and afterwards, and the plans for rebuilding 
the nation and world.” Junior and senior high school 
teachers were urged to select subject matter and activities 
which would develop understanding of “the aims and 
plans of leaders for the post-war world, the necessity for 
a concept of world citizenship, and the difficulties involved 
in achieving a new internationalism.” We must continue 
to act on the assumption that our affairs are now in- 
extricably linked to the affairs of men everywhere. 

Our young people must come to see the implications of 
our national and international objectives. We cannot avoid 
the study of controversial questions now if our young 
people and adults are to understand the issues involved 
in the decisions which must be made. 

Conflicting Issues Face Us 

The purposes of education, stated in the broad terms 
which I have previously used, can help us to choose among 
the conflicting issues now facing us. What part of the 
school curriculum should be retained? That part which 
promotes the kind of life we seek. What new services 
should the schools provide? Those educational services 
needed to develop the maximum usefulness to himself, his 
community, and society, of every child, youth, and adult. 

The participation in wartime community service activi- 
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ties by high school and elementary pupils in thousands of 
schools must have convinced educators of the value of 
extending the scope of school activities beyond the cus. 
tomary four walls. We must accept continued pupil par- 
ticipation in programs of community study and ameliora 
tive action as a necessary procedure through which pupils 
can become aware of and come to grips with social and 
economic realities. 

As a result of their experience in cooperating with com- 
munity Defense Councils and Victory Corps Advisory 
Committees, industries and community agencies, teachers 
are realizing the value of enlisting the resources of all 
non-school agencies which can assist in the educative proc- 
ess. The extension of such cooperative activities in the 
post-war period should continually remind our youth that 
democracy’s goals and values are achieved anew in each 
generation as we work together to gain them. 


During the war our schools have organized new courses 
and services on the basis of known manpower shortages; 
they have increasingly employed sound vocational guidance 
and aptitude testing as a basis for selecting pupils who 
could pursue these courses with profit. In the post-war 
period an even closér integration of employment and _ oc- 
cupational research services may be anticipated. The effec- 
tive coordination of all agencies concerned with the oc- 
cupational adjustments of youth can be accomplished only 
when the schools abandon the notion that education, as dis- 
tinguished from schooling, is exclusively their function. 

The splendid spirit of cooperation which has united us 
in time of crisis must continue if we are to meet the less 
terrifying but none the less real problems which lie ahead. 


Relation of Secondary School and College 


The relation of the secondary school and college, which 
has long been criticized, may be permanently affected by 
wartime acceleration policies now in effect. While the 
emergency policies of telescoping a portion of the last year 
in high school and the freshman year in college are tem- 
porary expedients, some basis for the selection of mature 
students for college entrance, regardless of time spent in 
secondary schools and in terms of general competency 
instead of enumerated courses, may be expected to follow 
the wartime experiences with such practices. 

Colleges and secondary schools have earnestly been trying 
to find ways of doing the same things in less time, but 
since there have been many demands for totally new pro 
grams and services, they have been forced to ask them- 
selves whether all the things they have been doing are 
worth doing. This critical study of the relevance of means 
to ends, forced upon us in wartime, should have made us 
more resilient and more disposed to build our programs 
to meet realities and not slavishly to follow a fixed set of 
educational blueprints. The techniques for determining 
general competence and for evaluating a wide range of 
out-of-school experiences, as developed by the Armed Forces 
Institute, may encourage similar practices in secondary 
schools and colleges. Through the use of such techniques 
the schools may be able to utilize and recognize as educa- 
tive, the work experiences, the community services, and the 
actual participation in the planning and operating of enter- 
prises which are the real test of social, vocational, and civic 
competency. 

The technological advances which have been brought 
about by the war and which will continue after the war, 
emphasize the necessity of adaptability on the part of the 
present day worker, with important new opportunities for 
the vocational guidance and training programs in our 
schools. We must examine critically, therefore, the train- 
ing programs in specific skills for wartime industry and 
provide opportunities in these areas. 
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Social Relationships 


Such areas as the worker's social relationships, his 
personal problems, his understanding of the current social 
and economic problems which affect these relationships, 
must be given a much more prominent place in our school 
programs. Just as vocational training met the need for 
war production workers, we must look to vocational schools 
to provide retraining for employment in peace-time produc- 
tion and for the millions of men who will be demobilized. 
More efficient units of administration for public vocational 
schools may be necessary. We may need to establish reg- 
ional schools, sufficiently well equipped to provide training 
for large numbers of pupils fro: surrounding counties 
and to include industrial training for rural youth. As in 
the present war emergency training programs, our vo- 
cational school facilities may need to be used on multiple 
shifts in order to make this training available for all who 
can benefit by it. The retraining and the rehabilitation of 
many returning soldiers are very specific parts of the 
picture. 

My thesis thus far has been that the war has profoundly 
shaken our educational system. Some things that were of 
questionable value have been deleted from our programs. 
Certain values—the arts, music, social education, the lan- 
guages, are likely to become wartime casualties. Important 
issues are implicit in these changes. New responsibilities 
for educational leadership arise from these changes and 
from those which lie ahead. 


Protect the Enduring Values 

It is heartening to find so many of our school leaders 
actively exploring these issues. Personally, I believe that 
we must continue to stand for programs and policies which 
will protect the enduring values in our educational heritage 
while examining ways and means of meeting the new prob- 
lems of a new world which must be created out of the 
present world conflict. We in education face the obliga- 
tion to reexamine critically, after this war, the changes in 
organization and curriculum which have been necessitated 
by the present world crisis. The disposition to analyze 
emerging needs and the courage to adapt democracy’s 
schools to meet these needs, must characterize the efforts 
of those entrusted with leadership in preparing children 
and youth for life in a world in which change is the only 
certainty. 

Our faith in the efficacy of education has been so great 
that we frequently fall into the error of assuming that 
more of the same education will solve our problems. We 
must ask ourselves, however, whether or not a different 
kind of education has been made necessary by the crisis 
in which we shall find ourselves after the war. 


Problems to Consider 

In order to examine the adequacy of our present effort 
and our current outlook on education, the forces of educa- 
tion, along with other institutions, must undertake, it 
seems to me, to consider at least the following: 

(1) The probability of even greater services from our 
teachers, pupils, and people of our communities being re- 
quired in times of total war. ‘ 

(2) The obligation to keep ourselves up-to-date con- 
cerning new wartime demands for educational service and 
the responsibility for finding ways to meet these demands 
with a minimum of delay. 

(3) The problem of relieving the immediate and critical 
wartime shortage of teachers; the necessity for cooperatively 
planned recruitment programs to meet anticipated short- 
ages and to prevent dangerous lowering of standards. 

(4) Our obligation to give to adults as well as boys 
and girls in schools, wider opportunities for experiencing 
democracy in day-to-day living and working together. 
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(5) The procedure by which international order com- 
patible with our war aims and our governmental ideal is 
to be maintained. 

(6) The problem of applying within the State the sound 
principles of educational finance which have emerged from 
extensive research and experimentation over a period of 
years, as a first step in equalizing educational opportunity. 

(7) The problem of providing adequate financial sup- 
port for education, based upon the total resources of the 
nation, in keeping with the services of our schools to the 
national effort with a maximum of State control. 

(8) The problem of harmonizing and safeguarding the 
constitutional interpretation of education as a State func- 
tion with the increasing trend of viewing educational sup- 
port and leadership in times of crisis, as a national function. 

(9) The problem of providing educational opportunities 
in rural areas more nearly comparable to present urban 
standards. 

(10) The preservation of opportunities for liberal edu- 
cation sufficient to meet our postwar needs for leadership 
in education, science, industry, and other professional serv- 
ices. This may necessitate some provision for financing 
the continued education of women and men unfit for 
military service and might involve scholarships combined 
with part-time war work. 

(11) The wisdom of enlisting the resources of any non- 
school agency which may contribute to the adjustment of 
youth. 

(12) The establishment of plans for retraining large 
numbers of soldiers to normal civilian life after the war. 

(13) The increasing importance of guidance as an in- 
tegral part of all instructional planning. 


Support for Education 

If wider and more appropriate educational opportunities 
are to be provided, we shall have to examine among the 
more immediate problems (1) The present basis for school 
support in local districts; (2) the need for the early estab- 
lishment of sound equalization plans, including the mini- 
mum educational program desired by Pennsylvania for 
its youth; (3) the size of the unit of school administra- 
tion; (4) the plans for the location and construction of 
school buildings; (5) the unlimited possibility of improv- 
ing community living through the program of the schools; 
(6) the educational value of work experience for youth 
who are enrolled in school. 

The implication for teacher education, both pre-service 
and in-service of the foreseeable changes in school programs 
and related services, must be considered. If instruction 
has to do only with subject matter, it is reasonable to seek 
increased teaching competency primarily through a care- 
ful selection of scholarly individuals and through a require- 
ment for additional hours of preparation in a particular 
field. 

If, however, as leaders and teachers, we accept as the 
central purpose of American education, the obligation to 
provide for every child and youth, that education and train- 
ing best adapted to his abilities in the amount calculated 
to develop maximum usefulness to the individual, to the 
community, and to society in general; then a wide range 
of competencies in harmony with this purpose must be 
provided by teacher-education institutions and by the super- 
visory and in-service training programs. Whatever we 
value in education for our youth obviously gives direction 
in the planning of appropriate experiences for those who are 
to become teachers. 

It seems clear from the nature and the extent of the 
wartime adjustments required of our teachers, and from 
those which lie ahead, that preparation for teaching must 
be a continuous process; that perennially fresh points of 
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view will be needed. I believe a continuing attack upon 
the problem of teacher education will involve several things: 
the establishment for our teachers and educational leaders 
of higher standards of educational statesmanship than we 
have ever thought necessary or possible before; the reorgan- 
ization of undergraduate and graduate programs of teacher 
education to the end that we may place the development 
of courageous educational statesmanship first in the list of 
competencies desired of teacher-leaders; and the problem of 
making educational service so attractive, and as a result 
so selective, that it will appeal to the very highest and best 
talent in our land. 

In meeting these issues present leadership must demon- 
strate in word and action a supreme faith in the improva- 
bility of man’s institutions, and must have the courage to 
fight for changes clearly implicit in the ideals of American 
democracy. 

Now this is a large order. Many imponderables are in- 
volved. Where can we take hold, now? Scarcely a day 
passes during which we could not, if we held firmly to 
the democratic faith, move closer to the realization of the 
goals here envisaged. In day-to-day relationships with our 
professional colleagues, our own families, our pupils, our 
neighbors, this faith in the worth and improvability of each 
individual is sorely tested. The struggle must first be won 
here. 

In our day-to-day decisions, to add or drop a course in 
the curriculum, to select a teacher, to launch or support 
legislation, to reject immediate personal advantage and work 
for gains of wider usefulness, to formulate policies and pro- 
grams democratically or by fiat; we give support to or deny 
the principles desired in our national and international re- 
lationships. 

As we bend every effort to the task at hand—which is 
winning the war—we can and must plan for our post-war 
responsibilities. There should be no interlude of confusion 
and conflict. For those who are entrusted with educational 
leadership, this is the time for greatness, this is the time to 
prepare for the tasks ahead. 


IF EVER THERE WAS 
A CAUSE" 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
and 
Chairman of the Educational Policies Commission 
ESTERDAY our schools conducted a registration for 
a rationing program; today they finished buying a 
bomber; tomorrow the third scrap metal campaign begins. 

Yesterday our schools helped a hundred thirty million 
people find themselves and their destinies in a country at 
peace; today these schools are helping to forge a mighty 
people and their vast resources into the greatest fighting 
force the world has ever known; tomorrow these schools 
may help the people to see through their sweat and blood 
and tears to the dawning of a better day. 

The schools of America may play a noble part in the 
coming of this day if they can be maintained strong and 
free, both during and after the War, and can retain the 
power to adapt themselves to this new day. The institu- 
tions which men build tend to become overburdened with 
tradition, tend to protect the vested interests of those who 
serve within the institutions themselves instead of the in- 
terests of the people whom the institutions were designed 








* Abstract of an address to have been delivered on a general 
session program of the “Convention That Was Never Held’’—AASA, 
St. Louis, February, 1943. 
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to serve. The schools have demonstrated a remarkable 
degree of flexibility in meeting the war situation and must 
surely respond to the challenge that will come after the 
War. 


Schools and the Postwar World 

But we cannot wait until the War is over to make plans 
for the part that the schools will play in the postwar world. 
It is not too early now to begin the establishment of a 
program of action that will rally in a concentrated manner 
the educational forces of the country. Financial resources 
must be placed back of our great professional organizations 
that will make them far more articulate than they have 
ever been. The million workers in our schools can _pro- 
vide these resources without undue sacrifice. Programs 
of action are needed that will make the voice of education 
more effective. There must be a greater professional unity 
than is usual within our profession. There is a way to 
make the voice of education count and we must find that 
way and we must find it now before it is too late. 

The program and procedures of the schools should be 
subjected ruthlessly to most critical appraisal to eliminate 
objectives and practices that have outlived their day. There 
must be room in the program and in the budget for new 
services that are bound to be required. Two of these have 
already become so evident that adequate provision should 
be made for them at once. We must be prepared to offer 
a program of service to the millions of youth who dropped 
out of school before and who will do so again if we do 
not act and act boldly, whatever may be the cost. We 
must be ready to offer an expanded program of adult 
education through which a free people can constantly be an 
informed people and through which public opinion can 
be formed as the result of unrestricted give and take of 
free discussion concerning any and all problems of Ameri- 
can life. 


Universal, Free Education 

There are many who are already advocating that the 
peace to come after this War shall be built upon and 
maintained by force. Some force may be necessary. But 
those who know the lessons of history best are coming to 
believe more and more that the last hope for an abiding 
peace in the world rests with education, universal educa- 
tion, free education. Can the schools of America in the 
midst of this War formulate a plan of action under which 
free schools may possibly become the experience of all the 
peoples of all the nations, born and to be born, in the 
world? 

Perhaps never before and probably never again will the 
schools and colleges of America, the leaders of education, 
the million teachers, face the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility that we face in this day. Horace Mann speaks down 
to us from another day— 

“If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a 
cause, worthy to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice 
that the human hand or heart can endure, it is the 
cause of Education.” 





Because in many cases local resources are inadequate to 
carry on the necessary program, the need for equalization 
of educational opportunity has long been recognized within 
the several states. Since contributions of state and local 
resources have proved inadequate, additional federal 
financial aid has become essential—Schools and Manpower, 
Yearbook of AASA 

—_—_——_o ==> —____ 

We are a thousand times more dependent upon the 
nation’s children for our national safety than upon the 
nation’s soldiers—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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WE HAVE FULFILLED OUR PLEDGE 


HE declaration of war, following the attack on Pearl 

Harbor, brought immediate results to the industrial 
town of McKees Rocks. Mills were converted 100% to 
a war program; and public schools pledged that they 
would join in total war effort. We are proud to state that 
we have fulfilled our pledge and are cooperating with 
our fighting men in the fields of war and in the mills, 
in a complete wartime program. At the beginning of the 
second semester, February 15, 1943, from first grade 
through twelfth grade, a new schedule of studies was put 
into operation. This wartime educational program is the 
result-of a year of thinking and planning to attain the 
most effective means of placing our schools in the first 
line of defense for the duration of the war. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, Superintendent 
Walter H. Church began the campaign for our war effort 
program. By means of bulletins and meetings the teachers 
were informed of their many new responsibilities both in 
the classroom and in the community. Each teacher was 
assigned to a departmental committee and chairmen were 
appointed. The committees were instructed to examine 
the courses of study in the school curriculum and to 
amend them into wartime syllabuses. Numerous federal 
and state bulletins were incorporated to insure our co- 
operation with national and state requirements and sug- 
gestions. 


Curriculum Changes 


In our schools we are teaching the children that a total 
war affects the life of every citizen, the child and the 
man; and, therefore, each must do his part to help win the 
war. Primary students must be able to identify them- 
selves as to name, address, and parents’ names. They 
must learn what to do to cooperate fully with their home’s 
war program: home duties in wartime, clothing con- 
servation, health requisites, pet care, and special safety 
observances. They are being taught that they have civilian 
defense duties to perform at home and at school; even 
if these duties demand only that they keép their toys in 
the proper place to avoid accidents during blackouts, or 
take care of their school supplies because they may be 
hard to replace. Their reading assignments are supple- 
mented with two new library readings: “My Book to 
Help America” ' and “We Love America.” 

In the second and third grades, special emphasis is placed 
on social science and language discussions to enable the 
children to speak thoughtfully about current events. They 
also study modern transportation and communication prob- 
lems, simple first aid, and a unit entitled, “America” 
in which they learn the full name of their country, the 
name of the president, the home of the president, and the 
composition and meaning of the flag. Third graders also 
learn the value of defense stamps and bonds and how to 
purchase them. Their supplementary reading programs 
include the reading of letters and cards from relatives in 
camps, the reading of posters for salvage drives, and the 
reading and retelling of stories about our war heroes. * 

From the fourth grade through twelfth grade, each 


1Munro Leaf. “My Book to Help America.” 
lishing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 1942.) 

2 Josephine Van Dolzen. ‘We Love America.” 
New York.) 

3The complete wartime units for the first three grades are pub- 
lished in the March issue (1943) of The Instructor (Dansville, New 
York). 
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M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Editor of the McKees Rocks Public Schools Wartime Educational Program 


department added supplementary wartime units to its 
regular course of study. Health was designated as a first 
line study, since army reports show that a large per cent 
of American manhood is wanting in good health. Health 
exercises are replacing many of the games we used only 
for play purposes in the gymnasium. Nutrition classes 
aim at instructing the students so that they may teach 
their parents proper food values. First aid demonstrations 
and practices are a definite requirement for each health 
student; and upper grade students complete the Red Cross 
First Aid Introductory Course and take the Red Cross 
examinations to secure their certificates. 


Arithmetic 

Arithmetic is another one of our first line defense sub- 
jects. In the first eight grades, our regular course of study 
is most adequate as a preparation for upper grade mathe- 
matics. For this reason no supplementary materials have 
been added; but our pledge here is to master the funda- 
mental operations involving addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division; with special emphasis in the upper 
grades on decimals, percentage, graphs, time tables, meas- 
urements, scale drawing, averages, and problem solving. 
Our units are based on army and navy requirements for all 
branches of service on land, on sea, or in the air. Stress is 
placed on the study of lines and angles, time (emphasis 
on the twenty-four hour clock), mensurations of figures, 
and equations. In senior high school new importance has 
been given to the study of algebra, and particular atten- 
tion is called to equations and formulas. 


Social Studies 

Social studies are always first line defense subjects be- 
cause they keep the children informed of the everyday 
happenings of historic times. History and geography stu- 
dents know that this is a global war and that they must 
therefore know place geography, travel routes, world time 
belts, climate, world customs, world governments, and 
modern communication and transportation problems. Sup- 
plementary wartime units in geography deal with many 
problems: how the forests of our country aid shipbuilding; 
how the bark of trees helps shoe production; how much 
paper is required to make the blueprints for a battleship 
design; how much wool is required for the soldiers’ uni- 
forms; why there are not as many fishing boats in New 
England as in former days; how resort cities along the 
Atlantic Ocean are affected by war; how the scrap drives 
aid our local mills; why power plants in our area are 
carefully guarded, why many of the army camps are lo- 
cated in the southern states; why river transportation is 
now so important; why Cuba and Trinidad must not be 
controlled by the enemy; what effect the war has on trade 
between Canada and the United States; what advantages 
the Germans gained by their conquest of Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Poland, and France; what effect the war 
has had on Great Britain, Asia, Australia, Japan, China, 
Central and South America. * 

History students compare the following: the early North- 
men’s invasions with the Nazi invasions of today; the long 
journeys of the Crusaders with the round-about journeys 
our boys take today to reach the battlefronts; ancient con- 
querors with modern conquerors: the armies of George 


4Geography wartime units were published in the April issue of 


The Instructor. 
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Washington with the armies of today; the navy of the 
War of 1812 with our navy today; the American policy 
of acquiring territory and governing it with the present 
Axis method. Special study is made of the historical back- 
ground of the Allied and Axis powers; dictatorship in 
history; and the story of American tradition and why we 
must fight to preserve it. ° 

Civics 

Ninth-grade civic classes study such problems as: how 
to control emotions in wartime; what value personality 
studies have in the selection of leaders in the armed forces; 
what stress would be placed on personality at a time of in- 
vasion; what place there is in the armed forces for persons 
of inferiority or superiority complexes; how dangerous 
optimism and pessimism can be in a time of war; what 
restrictions are placed on community life in wartime; what 
problems war brings to girl and boy relations; what effect 
the war has on family life in regards to nutrition, ration- 
ing, taxation, conservation, home education, early marriages, 
family separations; what war does to schools and educa- 
tional programs; how war affects high school enrolments 
and teaching staffs; what part community churches play 
in wartime programs. 

Occupational civic classes add four new units to their 
occupational studies: “How the Selective Service System 
Operates,” “Jobs in the Army,” “Sailing for Uncle Sam,” 
and “Flying for Uncle Sam.” These units cover in full 
all branches of the military and naval services for men and 
women. ‘Twelfth-grade classes in modern social and eco- 
nomic problems make intensive studies of civilian defense 
problems; wartime housing for defense workers; state and 
national government in wartime; adjustment of negroes and 
foreigners in our community; the Nazi theories of racial 
superiority; and the methods of solving the family’s war- 
time economic problems. 


Music 

In music classes we are teaching the songs of our allies 
and the historical background of the songs; and to the 
music course of study have been added many of the favorite 
tunes of our neighbors in Latin America. The music of 
the Axis countries is discussed to show how greed can 
make a country forget its cultural traditions. The concert 
repertoire for band and orchestra includes music of 
American composers, music of foreign composers, songs 
of the armed service, and the music of our neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande. Our band has a complete repertoire 
of musical compositions mastered for instant call to play 
at bond rallies, selectee parties, defense plant programs, 
patriotic parades, and morale programs. Vocal and in- 
strumental music classes have also pledged to make each 
performance of our national anthem an improved _per- 
formance. 


Art 

In the art classes, the children are studying the  struc- 
ture of the United States flag, and each student has made 
a painting of his flag. Posters have been made: to de- 
velop appreciation for our neighboring countries and our 
other allies; to make us war conscious; to encourage the 
collection of scrap materials; to boost stamp and bond sales; 
to teach the preservation of the things that we have 
which we may not be able to replace, and to explain the 
purpose and execution of rationing. Water-color classes 
will emphasize the painting of American landscapes to 
develop an appreciation for the beauty of our hillsides and 
rivers, and the mechanical beauty of our industrial scenes. 

®History teachers have sufficient copies for the pupils in their 
classes of the following units: “History of Aviation,”’ “Governments 


of the World.” “History of Latin America.” and “Working for 
Uncle Sam.” 
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Such paintings will help the children to see the America 
that we are fighting to preserve. ® 

Elementary English classes are writing character sketches 
of contemporary famous men and women as: President 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, Joseph Stalin, and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. English compositions are titled: “How 
I Can Help to Win the War,” “Duties of a Junior Com- 
mando,” “The Best American I Know.” Oral English 
includes critical analyses of new articles from newspapers 
or magazines and movies such as “Wake Island,” “Des 
perate Journey,” “Pied Piper,” ‘Commandos Strike at 
Dawn.” Special classes are held for letter writing to men 
in the service and to Junior Commandos in other schools. 
Students are encouraged to write original poetry about war 
heroes or military events; and to arrange mock radio news 
broadcasts in which students analyze war news or enact 
original drama growing out of their own or imaginary 
wartime experiences. Secondary English classes . write 
themes on more advanced ideas as “What If Peace Should 
Come,” “A More Valuable Peace,” “The War Moves On,” 
“Would I Make a Good Soldier,’ “The WAACS,” “The 
United States Marines,” “The WAVES.” Emphasis in 
high school classes is placed on vocabulary studies of present 
day war words and spelling drills on the names of persons 
and places in the news. Oral and written compositions are 
also based on pupils’ personal experiences or attitudes as 
related to the war effort: how I or my family have par. 
ticipated in civilian defense work; how the war has af. 
fected some phase of family, social, or business activity: 
proper attitudes to take during a time of war; women in 
defense work. 
Reading 

The children are taught in their reading classes that a 
war must not permit us to neglect the finer things of life. 
as books; for although many great nations had downfalls. 
they always left behind some sort of a library which kept 
knowledge alive. We have told the children that our 
president called books “weapons”; for us, “weapons of 
peace.” We want the children to feel that it is their duty 
to read in order to know what the war is about, how the 
war is going, where the war came from, where it is going. 
and what we hope to gain out of victory. Students in our 
schools from Grade Four through Grade Eight have been 
given graded reading lists for good and retarded readers. 
The lists contain the name of the author, the title of the 
book, the publisher’s name, and the pages of the book that 
are related to the following subjects: aeronautics, patriotism. 
first-aid, bravery, meteorology, animals in war, ships and 
submarines in war, flags, and Latin America. 
General Science 

General Science students become acquainted with the 
basic principles of aeronautics, and learn to use weather 
services. They study a unit on “The Human Machine” 
correlating health principles with the scientific structure 
of the human body. They learn the types, sources, and 
values of foods; and the control of man’s physical, mental. 
moral, and social attitudes. They learn the many phases 
of chemical warfare: dangers of gases, classification of war 
gases, effect of weather and surroundings on gas. They 
know the types and functions of gas masks, the kinds of 
clothing that give protection in gas attacks, ways to identify 
gas, first-aid treatment for gas casualties. They understand 
gas alarms, building of gasproof shelters, decontamination. 
protection of food and water from gas, and protection of 
animals in gas attacks. They are taught the composition 
of incendiary bombs, and the methods of extinguishing 
the various types of bombs. 


*Art units appear in the March issue of The Instructor 
(Turn to Page 311) 
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LANGUAGE AND LIFE* 


HE knowledge of foreign languages has long been 

considered a cultural attainment. We shall consider 
this knowledge not as the magic casement opening upon 
imaginative fairyland, but as the practical understanding 
of life and human nature. 

We have been so often reminded that Latin is a sort 
of multiple crutch to a more perfect mastery of English 
that I need not dwell on that phase. It is true, of course, 
that everyone appreciates and understands English better 
who recognizes the classical design in its texture; that 
spelling is improved and vocabulary broadened; that knowl- 
edge of classical allusion and historical reference enrich 
one’s appreciation of English literature. But all these 
benefits combined seem more in the nature of by-products. 
Latin and Greek have a worth in their own right, more 
vital and immediate than is conceded to them. 


America Lags in Certain Qualities 

It has been admitted the world over that America has 
achieved the highest material standard of life history has 
recorded. Unfortunately, we have become so satisfied with 
that standard and its reputation, that we have mistaken it 
for an all inclusive superiority over other nations. And 
yet internationally, we are being judged by other standards, 
considered by foreign peoples more significant than eco- 
nomic supremacy. If we are honest with ourselves, we 
must admit that in the development of certain intellectual 
qualities, we have lagged behind other civilized nations. 
In spite of our proud boast that we possess the most far- 
flung and democratic system of education, our high school 
diplomas and college degrees do not represent the same 
depth and breadth of knowledge that a European degree 
or diploma represents. In the eyes of older nations we 
are not their intellectual and cultural equals. Some of us 
reluctantly admit it, but we are not overconcerned about 
it. And yet it seems, in order to attain our destined 
leadership among the nations of the earth, we need a card 
of admission more genuine and convincing than a bulging 
purse, unless we are willing to become a sort of American 
Lepidus behind whose back nations will talk as does Mark 


Antony in “Julius Caesar.” 


“And though we lay these honors on this man 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold 

To groan and sweat under the business 

Either led or driven, as we point the way. 

And having brought our treasure where we will 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off 
Like an empty ass to shake his ears.” 


We Must Develop Other Supremacies 

This has ever been the conduct of those with intellectual 
wealth toward those who possess only the money bag. 
Wealth will give us leadership in time of duress, but no 
longer in the time when the sick world will have found 
returning its physical and economic strength. For such a 
time we must develop other supremacies. 

We must know ourselves for what we truly are; and 
we do not. 

We must learn other nations for what they truly are; 
and at present we do not. 


* Paper read before the Ancient Languages Section of the Con- 
ference of Higher Schools held in the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Philadelphia. on December 5, 1942. 
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We must understand the past that has produced the 
present. 

One of the reasons why we do not is because our so 
called intellectual classes are for the most part uni-lingual. 
I have always been impressed by a statement of Rolland 
in “Jean Christophe.” He says: 

“In order to understand the music of a foreign 
nation, a man must take the trouble to learn the 
language, and not make up his mind beforehand that 
he knows it.” 


Language Reveals a People 


Those Americans who are at least bilingual, know that 
nothing so directly reveals a people as their language. 
No translation of a foreign literature can unfold that unique 
combining of psychological qualities which makes for the 
inner life of a people. Our deficiency in foreign languages 
is responsible for the most serious diplomatic deficiency, 
the belief that people are just people the world over, and 
that all nations can be reached through our own channels 
of thought and emotion. 

This is not a mere notion or a personal opinion. Any- 
one who has lived among the people of Europe or Asia, 
not as a visitor or a. reporter of events merely, but as one 
of them, knows how widely the Japanese differ from the 
Chinese; the Russians from the Poles; the Poles from the 
Germans; and the Germans from the French. They are 
all inbred people of unrelated breeds. That is why they 
have been so unfriendly among themselves, and it is folly 
to deal with them as if they were Americans or English- 
men. This has been one of the tragic blindspots in our 
foreign relations. We need more statesmen who can talk 
to foreign nations in their own language, if we are to 
avoid the destiny of a modern Lepidus in the triumvirates 
of the future. 

We need to teach more foreign languages in our high 
schools, and we must teach them now, in order that they 
may be tools ready for the peace that will come. We shall 
have to go to the crucified people of Europe and Asia and 
impart to them our philosophy of living in their own 
tongues, if they are to embrace it. And if we do not, we 
shall have again lost a costly war. 

Unfortunately we possess a strange antipathy for the 
sound of foreign tongues. They strike the American ear 
so unfriendly that at any provocation we must do away 
with them, even at a time when we are about to need 
them most. It is no wonder, then, that a language re- 
moved not only by geographical distance but by 2000 years 
of time should suffer by its isolation. I know as a European 
of no other people who have relegated Latin and Greek 
so wholeheartedly to oblivion as have Americans. I know 
how freely Latin appears in periodicals and letters from 
Poland, Scotland, and France, without benefit of trans- 
lation. It is with them a living language, representing a 
living civilization. Perhaps one of the reasons we know 
ourselves so little, is because we think of it as dead. And 
yet we are curiously enough a unique reincarnation of the 
Latin civilization. The ancient Roman is more alive in 
the American of today than the Anglo-Saxon whom he 
claims as his historic ancestor. Like Rome we are a cos 
mopolitan people, who began as a mixture of colonists. 
Like them we have developed a tendency toward gregar- 
ious living, and a love for the spectacular rather than the 
esthetic. We are a nation of builders and lawmakers; we 
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are better politicians than statesmen or diplomats; we be- 
lieve in the rights of the individual, and we practice the 
vulgar art of oratory to paralyze the judgment of the 
masses. We worship the golden calf, luxurious bathing, 
and we overindulge in self praise. 


Culture Not a Peacetime Luxury 


Perhaps it is too much to hope that we should recognize 
our reflection in a literature we so glibly call dead. It 
seems to me that it is the first idea we should eradicate 
from our thinking. And after that we should teach Latin 
and all other languages to all those who would teach or 
preach or represent us in any field of international endeavor. 
When science and commerce and politics are breaking 
down the walls of isolation, it is folly to remain linguistic- 
ally and culturally isolated. And we must reinterpret for 
ourselves the meaning of culture, not as a peacetime luxury 
of education, a something we can do without, but as the 
power to understand life and people through the records 
of all people of all time. 

The time may come when English shall have become 
the international language of a cosmopolitan people the 
world over, but we shall not live to see it; and even then 
the past will point its lessons, and the past will speak in 
Greek and Latin, in French and German, and the greater 
the number who understand, the greater the chances for 
peace and international good will through understanding. 

<< 


Military Training through 
the Victory Corps 


CHARLES E. SOHL, Abington 
Chairman, Americanism Committee 
American Legion, Department of Pennsylvania 


T is quite natural to expect that in the organization of a 

youth movement potentially involving upwards of 7,000,000 
of our young people that many questions and in some cases, 
differences of opinion should arise. Most educators are 
alert to the possible effects of the war on our schools. With 
almost the entire world at war we cannot expect our sys- 
tem of education to go on as usual. It might be well to 
remind the critics who resent any interference with the 
static school program, that unless we win this war, our 
program in its entirety may cease to exist. 

One of the serious indictments of our schools comes from 
the fact that so many of our young men are physically un- 
able to undergo the transition from civil to military life. 
While it cannot be denied that this condition exists, it is 
often most unfair to place the blame on the schools. Never- 
theless our schools should now take advantage of the popu- 
lar demand for increased training along such lines. Not 
all physical training now demanded by the armed forces 
is necessary in a peace-time world, but much of it is. We 
are also faced with the grim possibility that most of the 
boys now in our high schools will be in the service before 
the war is ended. 

Military training in high schools has been begun at 
many places. Relative to this there has probably been more 
discussion based on rumor and misinformation than on facts. 
A candid explanation of this phase of the Victory Corps 
may be of help. Military success in a modern war is con- 
tingent upon equipment and efficiency rather than on sheer 
weight of numbers. To this end it is desirable that every 
prospective soldier should enter service with some _ basic 
elementary military training coupled with the best pos- 
sible physical condition. This instruction should be limited 
but thorough in its scope. 

There are some problems which cannot be ignored in 
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the establishment of military training. Time, place, and 
teachers are most essential. It is usually possible to find 
a time and a place. Instruction is however a far more 
difficult matter. The drill regulations of War I cannot be 
used. Training must be modern. To teach something which 
definitely will not be used is not only a waste of time but 
most confusing. 

A comprehensive program to supply the instructional 
needs is now being considered in conferences between the 
Department of Public Instruction and The American Legion. 
It is planned to set up units of instruction at the various 
summer schools throughout the State of Pennsylvania where 
brief courses in military training will be offered to teachers. 
A. satisfactory completion of this course will enable a 
teacher to conduct basic military drills in the school in 
which he is employed. 

The American Legion has agreed to supply competent 
and qualified instructors in basic military drill at these 
various summer schools. There will be no charge for this 
instruction. For areas where there is no summer school 
other arrangements will be made if there is a sufficient 
demand. It is hoped that this service may be supplied to 
every person who desires it. By such an arrangement it is 
believed that it will be possible to establish in many high 
schools adequate courses in military training, which will 
be of great value to the individuals participating and to 
the war effort. It is tragic but true that the poorer the 
training of combatants the greater the casualties. 

The Victory Corps program for high schools is probably 
the most important development in the activities of the 
secondary schools toward the war effort. The expression 
“A nation at war” must be more than an empty phrase. 
When the entire efforts of our population are being pooled, 
the contribution of each person is vital, whether it comes 
from some one in the armed forces, or from an adult on 
the assembly line or made by a boy or girl in school. Not 
only is it of value to the nation. Many of the things done 
will be valuable in later life. Surely competence in key 
subjects of learning, physical fitness, occupational guidance, 
and active participation in civic projects are worth-while 
components of every member of a democracy. 





Governor Martin Sponsors 


Radio Broadcasts 


OVERNOR MARTIN is sponsoring a series of radio 

broadcasts, the major purpose of which is to bring 
directly to school children, teachers, school officials, and 
parents significant State programs relating to the war 
effort. The Governor invites cooperation and suggestions 
for the solution of the problems involved. 

The first broadcast was given on Monday evening, April 
5, at 7:15 P.M. Following an introductory talk by Governor 
Martin, the Honorable Miles Horst, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, presented the Pennsylvania situation in this field. The 
program emphasized the contribution the schools and local 
communities can make in solving the agricultural situation 
in Pennsylvania, including food production and conserva- 
tion, victory gardens, and the manpower shortage. Succeed- 
ing programs will emphasize and dramatize school and 
community participation in specific problems. 

The program will be broadcast from 7:15 P.M. to 7:30 
p.m. over the following network: WFBG-Altoona, WERC- 
Erie, WHP-Harrisburg, WFIL-Philadelphia, WCAE-Pitts- 
burgh, WGBI-Scranton, and WJPA, Washington. 





Education must be considered in peace plans as surely 
as ammunition must be included in war plans.—Ex-Senator 


George W. Norris in his last speech to Congress 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


TO INSURE ‘FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH’ 


\\ HAT’S A TWACK?” was a question on a popu 

W :: radio program. Jack Benny didn’t know that 
a “Twack is what a twain wuns on.” The humorist got 
a big laugh at this wise crack, but those who make this 
sound substitution habitually, didn’t think the joke so 
funny. The people who are afflicted with speech defects 
resent even professional humorists making fun of their 
handicaps. 

It is disgusting to hear full-grown, gray-haired business 
men using that same sound substitution (w for r and }), 
when you expect adults to speak as adults. On a train, 
just a short time ago, a salesman was saying to his com- 
panion, “I'll meet you at the cwub for bweakfast.” For 
about fifty years he had been using “w” for “r” and “1”. 
No doubt people have been laughing at him, behind his 
back, while others have been imitating his speech, just for 
fun. He should have corrected this speech defect in the 
first few grades of school. 


Correction Early in Life 


Speech difficulties can be detected in the first grade, or 
even in kindergarten. Something should be done about 
them then. Most of this responsibility will fall upon the 
public schools. The classroom teacher does the best she 
can, but she cannot do justice to speech correction, with 
her regular heavy load of school work. The classroom 
teacher may not have had the training to help such a case. 
She should recognize the defect as such, and send the child 
to a speech clinician for diagnosis and therapy. This clini- 
cian may be a public school employe or a clinician in a 
hospital speech clinic. 

When and if the child with the crippled tongue gets 
through school, what does the future hold in store for him? 
I have used the term “when” because the figures show 
that a speech defective is at least one and one-half years 
behind his age group in school. I have used the term 
“if” because many speech defectives get discouraged and 
drop out of school before the end of their allotted public 
school education. Now, back to the subject, what is the 
chance for success and happiness of the child with de 
fective speech? 


Defective Speech a Drawback 


Many business training schools will not accept him 
Their reputations depend upon placement and they know 
how hard it is to get a position for one who can’t talk 
well enough to have an effective interview with an em- 
ployer. Many colleges will not recommend him for a posi- 
tion, even if he has received a degree. Any executive 
position that requires speaking would be closed to him. 
What a gloomy future for someone who could have en- 
joyed life, and experienced success had he only remedied 
his handicap in the beginning of his school career! 

Many cases could be cited here to prove that speech 
correction has changed lives of children in elementary 
school, but this one is an example. One boy, having gone 
to school six years, could not be understood. He would 
not say a word unless he was forced to do so; then he 
would mumble something while looking at the floor. His 
mother interpreted the sentence fragments to the teacher. 
After studying sounds, inflections, and tone for four months 
at the speech clinic, he learned to talk and to read aloud. 
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MARGARET STITT 


Teacher of Speech, State Teachers College, Indiana 


Now the symbols on the page could be interpreted into 
sound. He walked out with his head up that last day, 
saying “thank you.” A letter came later saying he was 
a changed person; he enjoyed school for the first time in 
his life, talked more freely, and even picked up the paper 
of his own free will, to He was no longer the 
problem child. 


read. 


When college students thank you over and over again 
for a speech lesson and say they have never had any con- 
structive criticism before, you realize more than ever 
that speech correction should be done early in life. 


All the Privileges of Democracy 


Unless public school superintendents see the need for 
this specialized work and obtain teachers to handle these 
dificult problems, the “Freedom of Speech,” which is one 
part of our Bill of Rights, will remain meaningless to one- 
tenth of the school population; all the privileges of a de- 
mocracy will not be for all the people. 

With only a few speech correctionists in many large 
districts, it is inevitable that there will continue to be 
many, too many, children mumbling words that only a 
mother can understand, and that many a gray-haired busi- 
nessman will continue to embarrass himself and amuse 
his associates by saying, “I'll meet you at the cwub for 
bweak fast.” 


Train Men and Women 


for the Armed Forces 
LEONARD M. MILLER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


ITHIN the walls of the schools of Pennsylvania many 
activities are being carried on which further the war 

effort. One of these on which readers of the Journat will 
be glad to have new information is the training given 
men and women in our institutions of higher learning. 

The following information will explain the basis upon 
which men and women will be selected to continue ad- 
vanced training in institutions of higher learning under the 
Federal Government for participation in the war effort. 
Two hundred eighty-one institutions have been approved 
so far. More will be added later. Those approved in 
Pennsylvania, together with the major fields offered in each, 
are listed below. 
Army Program 

Under the Army specialized training program, all stu- 
lents will train under the grade of Private 7th Grade, and 
quarters and rations will be furnished under Government 
contracts. Military training will be provided under a Cadet 
System, and standards of proficiency will be formulated. 
Junior (third-year) students in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
who are pursuing approved technical courses will continue 
in an inactive status until the end of the first full semester 
that begins in 1943 and will then be called to active duty. 
Those selected at the completion of the basic military 
training for further technical training will be detailed for 
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such instruction under the Army specialized training pro- 
gram. Junior students pursuing approved technical en- 
gineering courses and not members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps will, if inducted prior to the end of the first full 
semester, be placed on inactive duty while continuing such 
engineering courses until the end of the semester. Other 
Enlisted Reserve Corps students will be called to active duty 
at the end of the current semester and upon completion of 
basic training will be eligible for selection for training under 
this program. Assignment of soldiers to the Army special- 
ized training program will begin during the month of 


February, 1943. 


Navy Program 

Under the Navy college-training program students will 
be selected as follows: (1) High school graduates having 
attained their 17th but not their 2oth birthday are eligible. 
(2) Students will be selected, normally, during the senior 
year in high school on the basis of appearance, physical fit- 
ness, scholarship, 18/20 vision, and potential officer qualifi- 
cations. (3) Successful candidates may indicate preference 
as to colleges and may express a choice of the branch of the 
service they desire. (4) Various geographical areas of the 
country will be assigned quotas on the basis of population. 

The Navy will prescribe curricula to insure officer 
material in various branches—aviation cadets, engineer and 
deck officers, engineering specialists, medical and dental 
officers, Supply Corps officers, and Chaplains. The length 
of training will be from two to six semesters, except for en- 
gineer specialist, medical, and dental officers, and Chaplain. 
The first two 16-week terms will provide similar courses for 
all: mathematics, science, English, history, drawing, physi- 
cal training, Naval organization, and general Naval orienta- 
tion. Outlines of all curricula will be prepared by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. At the end of the first two 
terms the Navy will give achievement examinations to de- 
termine further assignments. Unsatisfactory students will 
be dropped from college and transferred to other naval 
duties. Upon satisfactory completion of the work, students 
will be assigned to appropriate specialized training based 
on student preference, counseling, and acceptance by the 
Service. They will then be commissioned in the appro- 
priate Reserve. 

Young men in civilian life who are interested in the Navy 
college program must: (1) Be male citizens of the United 
States, 17-19 years of age; (2) organically sound, without 
physical disabilities, not less than 18/20 vision; (3) be 
prepared to undertake a rigorous program of education on 
the college level. 


Pennsylvania Institutions Approved 
In Pennsylvania the following institutions have been 
approved: 
Colleges in Pennsylvania having Army programs as of 
March 6, 1943 
Albright College, Reading, Army Air Force-Cadets 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Army Air Force-Cadets, Basic 
A.S.T.P., Pre-Medical 
Bucknell Univ. Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Army Air 
Force-Cadets 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Army Air Force-Cadets 
Carnegie Institute of Tech., Pittsburgh, Basic A.S.T.P. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Army Air Force-Cadets 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Engineering 
Training, Basic A.S.T.P. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Basic Training A.S.T.P. 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, (Waacs) 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Army Air Force-Cadets 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Army Air Force-Cadets 
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Grove City College, Grove City, Army Air Force-Cadets 

Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Medical Train- 
in 

Haverford College, Haverford, Course “C” Pre-Meteorology, 
Basic A.S.T.P., Pre-Medical 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Medical Training 

Lafayette College, Easton, Engineering Training, Army Air 
Force-Cadets, Pre-Medical, Basic A.S.T.P. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Engineering Training, Basic 
AS.TP. 

State Teachers College, Mansfield, (Waacs) 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, (Waacs) 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Basic Training 
A.S.T.P. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Training En- 
gineers, Aviation Cadets, Pre-Medical, Basic A.S.T.P. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pre-Medical 

St. Vincents College, Latrobe, Army Air Force-Cadets 

State Teachers College, Clarion, Aviation Cadet 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Aviation Cadet 

State Teachers College, West Chester, Army Postal Service 
Training 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Army Air Force-Cadets 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Dental Training, Medical 
Training, Pre-medical Training 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Facial Plastic Sur- 
gery, Thoracic Surgery, Surgery of Extremities, Anthesi- 
ology, Venereal Disease Control, Clinical Laboratory, 
Training Engineers, Basic A.S.T.P., Pers.-Psych., Pre- 
Medical, Dental Training, Veterinary Training, Medical 
Training, Area & Language under A.S.T.P. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Engineering Training, 
Army Air Force-Cadets, Basic A.S.T.P., Pers. Psvch.. 
Area & Language, Pre-Medical, Dental Training, Medical 
Training 

Valley Forge Military College, Wayne, Ground Crew Train 
ing 

Washington and Jefferson, Washington, Enlisted Men’s 
Course Training for Assignment, Army Air Force-Cadets, 
Basic A.S.T.P., Pre-Medical 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Army Air Force-Cadets 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Basic A.S.T.P. 
Listed below are the names of colleges in Pennsylvania 

that have been approved for Navy training programs as of 

March 5, 1943. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, V-12 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, V-12, Engineers 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Engineers 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, V-12, Pre-Medical 

Grove City College, Grove City, Elem. Electricity & Radio 
Material 

Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Medical 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Medical 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, V-12 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, V-12, Pre-Medical 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, V-12, Engineers, 
Diesel Engineering 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Engineers, V-12, Pre- 
Medical 

Temple University, Philadelphia, V-12, Dental, Medical 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, V-12, Dental, 
Medical, Flight Prep. School 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Dental, Medical 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pre-Medical, V-12 

Villanova College, Villanova, Engineering, Pre-Medical, V-12 
Detailed information may be secured by direct communi- 

cation to the Joint Committee for the Selection of Non- 

Federal Educational Institutions, Room 3732 Navy Annex, 

Arlington, Virginia. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


A Rich Harvest 


N MY travels in the Far East I have learned many in- 

teresting legends that have become permanently en- 
shrined in the folk-lore of the several peoples, notably the 
Arabs. ‘ 

One of these springs from the innumerable tales about 
the genii, who were, in the Mohammedan belief, a group 
of supernatural beings subject to magic control. A mem- 
ber of this mysterious and sinister cult once offered a 
maiden fairest of the fair a rare gift in exchange for the 
largest and ripest ear of corn that she could find in a par- 
ticular field. He imposed only one condition. That was 
that she would be expected to walk straight through the 
field without turning back or even looking to either side 
and pick only one ear. 

The first stalks of corn that she approached were adorned 
with ripe and lovely ears. The maid, however, passed them 
by, thinking that ahead she would find bigger and better 
ones. But, alas, the farther she went, the smaller grew 
the corn. And, finally, there were left no more ears to be 
picked at all. 

Thus ends a sad and a revealing story. As with thie un- 
fortunate maiden in legend, so it happens with many of 
us in fact. As individuals and organizations we drive our 
way through the great areas of human experience and 
endeavor in quest of rare treasures, of pearls of great price. 
Let us not make the fatal mistake of ignoring good corn, 
because perchance the best has not yet appeared. 


Today is emphatically not the time for despising small 
things. It was never truer in the life of individuals or 
organizations than just now that only rung by rung do we 
build the ladder that bridges the passage between the lowly 
earth and the vaulted skies. 

Let us put the matter more specifically. All the mem- 
bers of our Association are awaiting anxiously develop 
ments at Harrisburg. The House has already taken favor- 
able action by unanimous vote on the emergency salary 
bill, familiarly known as H. 816. It now lies before the 
Senate. This is one of several important measures that our 
Association is supporting. H. 816 is, however, the bill 
that has greatest immediate importance for the rank and 
file. 


We have more than 56,000 members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. All are looking, and quite 
properly, to the finest “corn” that can be gleaned. They 
should not forget, however, that a satisfactory harvest can 
come only through united effort. Every one of us has 
some gift to make, big or little, to the common treasure 
of golden ears. He can best judge the channel through 
which his contribution should pass, whether, for example, 
through action by legislative committee of local branch, 
or by direct personal appeal to senators, The excellent 
legislative letters of the Executive Secretary give all neces- 
sary details and instructions for information and guidance. 
Every member can at least give moral support to the ef- 
forts of those charged with major responsibility for the 
success of the legislative campaign. That is the irreducible 
minimum to be expected. 

If by any chance H. 816 is passed by the Senate without 
important modifications before this letter appears in print, 
so much the better. A favorable outcome of our legisla- 
tive labors, whenever it is realized or whenever it is pub- 
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licly proclaimed, will still reveal the truth. It will be the 
fact that, fundamentally, our Association has been willing 
to pay the price for a rich harvest. That cost will have 
been the effort needed to pluck ear by ear the corn that 
will fill the storehouse of our great Organization. 

The present is my last letter for the Journat prior to the 
summer. May I not through this medium convey my best 
wishes to all our friends for a vacation as pleasant and re- 
freshing as the conditions of our time will permit. 

—Georce E. Wak 
President, PSEA 
Dean, Teachers College 
Temple University 





Educational Legislation 


ROGRESS of educational legislation in this session 

is slower than anticipated. This has been true of all 
legislation. The Education Bulletin reports weekly on bills 
introduced and action that is currently taking place on 
them. The weekly legislative letters to Presidents of Local 
Branches and Convention Districts, Chairmen and Mem- 
bers of Local Legislative Committees, and County and Dis- 
trict Superintendents contain suggestions for constructive 
local activities. Members of the Legislative Committee, the 
Executive Council, and Headquarters Staff constantly are 
keeping in touch and adding their influence. 

The April issue of the JourNnat outlined in considerable 
detail the PSEA legislative program. It is encouraging to 
report that H. B. 816, Messrs. Cordier and Hare, provid- 
ing emergency salary increases for teachers, passed the 
House by unanimous vote, 165-0, on April 1. A hearing 
was held on this bill by the Senate Education Committee 
on April 13. Mr. Homsher, chairman of the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee, indicated that he wanted to give speedy 
consideration to the bill. We are hopeful that the bill will 
pass the Senate in substantially the same form as it was 
given unanimous approval in the House. 

The status of other legislation of particular interest to 
PSEA members as of April 15, follows: 

Reopening the Retirement System, H. B. 146, Messrs. 
Gates and Helm, passed the House February 24. Now in 
the Senate Education Committee 

Retirement credit for out-of-State service, S. B. 292, Mr. 
Wilson, in the Senate Education Committee 

Six-year term for county and district superintendents, 
H. B. 679, Mr. Ewing, in the House on third reading 
April 14 

Sick leave, H. B. 853, Mr. Sollenberger, in House Edu- 
cation Committee 

Sabbatical leave, S. B. 448, Mr. Crowe, in Senate Educa- 
tion Committee 

Regulating the number of assistant county superintendents, 
H. B. 711, Mr. Hall, in the House on third reading April 14 

A long-range program—increased salaries, additional aid, 
and equalization, H. B. 933, Messrs. Sollenberger and 
Wagner, in House Education Committee 

We are hopeful that all of the above proposals can be 
enacted into law. We shall bend every effort to attain 
this objective. We urge united support of all members to 


this end. 
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War and Peace Fund 


T a recent meeting in Chicago the NEA Executive 
Committee considered the grave conditions which face 
education and decided to initiate a campaign for a sub- 
stantial sum with which to meet the emergency. George 
D. Strayer, who served as chairman of the NEA Commis- 
sion on Emergency during the last war, has agreed to 
serve as chairman of a similar commission during the 
present war emergency. The Executive Committee at this 
meeting created the NEA War and Peace Fund Committee. 
Members of the committee are George D. Strayer, chair- 
man, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher, Hiawatha School, Minne- 
apolis; A. C. Flora, president, NEA, Columbia, S. C.; Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, NEA, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Eugene; Richard Barnes Ken- 
nan, executive secretary, Maine Teachers Association, Au- 
gusta; W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady; Paul T. Rankin, supervising director of In- 
structional Research and Information Service, Detroit; F. L. 
Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kansas City; A. J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta; W. W. Trent, 
state superintendent of Free Schools, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Sarah L. Young, principal, Parker School, Oakland, Cal. 

Members of the campaign staff are Joy Elmer Morgan, 
director, editor of the NEA Journal; Hilda Maehling, exec- 
utive secretary, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 

The committee proposes to raise a NEA war and peace 
fund of $600,000, the purpose of which is to strengthen 
the Association in order that American education may 
play its full part in winning the war and the peace. 

The fund will be used (1) To secure adequate financial 
support of education on local, state, and national bases. 
(2) To protect the mental and physical health of children 
and youth and to insure educational justice for all, regard- 
less of race, creed, or economic circumstance. (3) To pro- 
mote throughout our country that quality of school service 
which will help people everywhere to attain the freedoms 
for which we are fighting. 

The amount allotted to Pennsylvania is $46,400. To 
initiate the program the newly formed committee is calling 
a series of regional conferences nation wide, beginning with 
a conference in Atlanta on April 11 and 12. As more de- 
tails of the campaign develop, members of the Association 
and the Local Branches will be informed of the method 
by which they may best contribute to the support of this 
new committee. 





o—___— 


Cornell Workshop 


O HELP social studies teachers develop up-to-date, 

functional teaching units and courses of study, Cornell 
University, with the assistance of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, in 1942 established a Workshop on 
Latin America, the Far East, and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The dates for this workshop for the 
summer of 1943 are June 28 to August 7. In requesting 
information write to Howard R. Anderson, director, Board- 
man Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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NEA Convention 


HE annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 

ciation has been modified in order to conform to the 
desires of the federal government in restricting so far as 
possible transportation during the critical war period. 

The general convention activities this year are suspended. 
These suspensions include meetings of departments and 
allied groups, general sessions of the Association, exhibits, 
and the various social events. 

The Representative Assembly, however, will convene as 
it is necessary for the Association to organize for the 
greatest possible service in the war effort and to plan ways 
in which education can best contribute to the peace that 
follows. 

The scheduled meetings of the Representative Assembly 
and the Board of Directors are as follows: 

The opening session of the Representative Assembly will 
be held Sunday night, June 27, with a discussion of the 
“Values for Which We Live and Fight.” 

The Board of Directors have an all-day meeting at the 
Claypool Hotel, Sunday, June 27, beginning at 10:00 A.M. 

State delegates will meet at 9:00 a.m. Monday, June 28. 

The Representative Assembly will have its first business 
session on Monday, June 28, at 10:00 A.M. 

The meeting of the Representative Assembly on Monday 
afternoon will deal with the topic “Better Teachers for 
Stronger Schools.” 

The session Monday night, June 28, will discuss the im- 
portant problems of teachers’ salaries, teacher turnover, 
and education’s wartime losses. 

The session Tuesday morning, June 29, will deal with im- 
portant problems facing the teaching profession. The 
Tuesday afternoon session will treat the subject of 
“Building and Strengthening Professional Organiza- 
tions on Local, State, and National Levels,” and with 
an expanded program for the teaching profession in 
order that it may meet its full obligations in winning 
the war and establishing a just peace. The session 
Tuesday night will discuss “Education’s Contribution 
to the War Effort” and “The Organized Profession’s 
Program of Action.” 

The new Board of Directors will have a breakfast meet- 
ing Wednesday morning, June 30. From 10:00 A.M. 
until 5:00 p.M., Wednesday, NEA Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Headquarters Staff will hold a conference 
with State Secretaries and State Superintendents. 

Undoubtedly this wartime convention and_ particularly 
the meetings of the Representative Assembly will be history 
making. Certain it is that it will be the most important 
meeting of the Representative Assembly since it was or- 
ganized in 1921. 

The Executive Council of the PSEA at its last meeting 
voted to send its full quota of delegates as elected at the 
December convention in Harrisburg. Detailed directions will 
be mailed to the individual delegates when plans are more 
fully developed. 





Classical Teachers to Meet 


HE Pennsylvania State Association of Classical Teachers 

will have a meeting in Room 321, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, on Saturday, May 8, 1943, from 9 a.m to 4 p.m. 
The program will be practical and inspirational. The execu- 
tive committee will breakfast at the Harrisburger Hotel, 
Saturday, May 8, 1943, at 7:30 a.m. 
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Senate Bill 637 


HEARING on S. 637, the federal aid bill, was held 

by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 

Education and Labor in the Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 6, 7, and 8. 

Senator Lister Hill, Alabama, one of the sponsors of 
S. 637, presided at the hearing. 

Presenting the need for federal aid were representatives 
of many nationwide organizations, state superintendents, 
presidents and executive secretaries of educational asso- 
ciations from many of the states. 

Pennsylvania was ably represented in the presentation 
and statement of the need for federal recognition of educa- 
tion by George E. Walk, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. In a courteous, dignified, 


- and forceful presentation, Doctor Walk pointed out that 


national security in a democracy required the federal 
government to guarantee certain minimum _ educational 
opportunities to all children through appropriations to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity and to maintain an 
efficient teaching personnel. He stated that such action 
was not in conflict with state and community practices but 
rather an extension of them on a national scale, and that 
while S. 637 would attain these ends it would at the same 
time safeguard local control. 

Doctor Walk filed with the committee the statement 
which follows: 

April 5, 1943 
Committee on Education and Labor 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

I am presenting this communication in behalf of the 
speedy passage by the United States Congress of S. 637 spon- 
sored by Messrs. Thomas and Hill. I do so as President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, an organi- 
zation whose membership totals 56,395 educational workers 
in Pennsylvania. 

Our schools are the training ground for our future 
American citizens. It is not my purpose to review the im- 
portant place which education holds in the perpetuation of 
democratic institutions in our nation. I should like to 
comment, however, on the point that if for any given period 
of time the education of any segment of our population is 
neglected to that extent democracy is weakened in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Our nation currently is experiencing the results of its 
failure to develop in the past through appropriate subsidies 
the greatest war asset which this country has, namely, trained 
minds. In those instances in which the educational attain- 
ment of young men is below that which enables them to 
participate effectively in the world struggle, the war effort 
is delayed and impeded. The need of certain educational 
attainments is being recognized on many sides by emer- 
gency classes now being established as a part of the armed 
forces not only to train individuals to do skilled technical 
jobs, but in some instances to teach individuals the funda- 
mentals of reading and writing. The war has demon- 
strated most forcefully that where education has been lack- 
ing, effective war effort has been slowed down until the 
requisite education has been provided. It certainly is a 
tragic situation when the military forces of the country must 
use precious time to do work that should have been done 
in the schools. 

The only way we can avoid a similar situation in the 
future is for the federal government to assume financial re- 
sponsibility so that children in any state in the Union, in 
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Midland Superintendent 


Ralph H. Jewell has been elected 
superintendent of the Midland 
schools to succeed W. S. Bazard 
who resigned when he was called 
to active service with the Army. 
Mr. Jewell has been high school 
principal in Midland since 1935. 

Superintendent Jewell is a gradu- 
ate of Corry H*zh School and of 
Pennsylvania State College. He 
received his master of education 
degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh where he is now a 
candidate for his doctorate. He 
taught social studies in Midland 
High School from 1929 until his election as principal in 
1935. 





RaLteo H. JEwELL 





any circumstance, and without distinction either as to birth 
or residence, receive adequate education. 

Fundamental to adequate education is a trained teaching 
personnel. Without trained teachers education becomes a 
mere shibboleth. The Federal Congress can act in a most 
constructive manner, therefore, by the enactment of legis- 
lation which will retain as teachers in the public schools of 
America those who are trained and experienced teachers. 
The situation in Pennsylvania and in many states is critical. 
Of the 62,566 teachers employed in our State in 1941-42, 

14,535 received salaries less than $1200 

14,765 received salaries from $1200 to $1499 

15,270 received salaries from $1500 to $1999 

10,551 received salaries from $2000 to $2499 

7,445 received salaries of $2500 or more 

It is obvious from the above facts that many Pennsyl- 
vania teachers not only received a substandard living wage 
but that a great majority of them are serving at a wage 
materially less than that offered by the government and by 
industry for individuals of much less educational attainment. 

Two results are evident. In the first instance teachers 
are leaving their posts of duty in the classroom to seek 
employment at higher wages in war industries. In the next 
instance, youth of ability, rather than looking toward teach- 
ing as a career, are enticed to other fields of employment by 
reason of the higher wages paid. We are in a teachers’ de- 
pression. We are faced with the fact that the service of 
the teacher has been unrecognized. We are faced with 
the fact, too, that this service has not only been unrecognized 
but has been neglected. I cite below certain situations 
that prevail in Pennsylvania. 

A child in a high school near Harrisburg now has the 
tenth science teacher since September a year ago. 

If two more teachers in a high school in Franklin County 
resign or are called by selective service, a complete turnover 
will have taken place since last June. 

One of the best teachers in a high school in Somerset 
County is accepting a position in civil service because of the 
higher salary offered. 

In a second-class district suburban to Philadelphia a class 
in plane geometry has the sixth teacher since September. 
In this same district the industrial arts department closed 
entirely because the Universities, the State, or the Federal 
Government was unable to furnish teaching personnel. 

In Meadville, sixteen out of forty-four teachers are new 
this year. In the elementary school a number of teachers 
have gone into other fields of work. The cost of living is 
higher. In November, 1942, food increased 41%, clothing 
18%, housing 11%, fuel and light 6%, and house furnish- 
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ings 28%. A 5% increase in salaries was granted to cover 
increased cost of living. 

In Punxsutawney, there are thirty-eight members of the 
high school faculty. Since November, 1941, sixteen mem- 
bers left the staff and two more were scheduled to leave 
on February 5. 

In Huntingdon County, at least one-third of the 300 
teachers are new in their present positions this year. A 
rural school in Cass Township now has the fifth teacher 
for the present school term. Of seven one-room schools in 
Dublin Township only three have the teachers with which 
they started last fall. Two of these schools now have their 
fourth teacher this term. 

Five teachers in the Milton schools have accepted more 
lucrative positions elsewhere. 

In Corry, a normal turnover of 10% in former years 
has increased this year to 39.2%. Five of the six men 
teachers in the Senior High School have left for more 
lucrative positions. In the Junior High School ten teachers 
out of a total staff of fifteen are teaching for the first time 
in their present positions. Art instruction in the Junior 
High School is in charge of a college senior. Nine women 
with seven-weeks’ training in the vocational department 
but with only fifth-grade education, now work in_ local 
defense plants for a minimum individual wage of $37.18 a 
week or $161.11, a salary greater than the minimum salary 
of trained teachers. 

The above facts speak for themselves. They could be 
multiplied many times. They are typical of what is hap- 
pening throughout Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States generally. 

To meet this crisis aid must be given to hold in the class- 
rooms the underpaid teachers. I am hopeful that Pennsyl- 
vania itself will recognize as a government its share of re- 
sponsibility in this matter. I am hopeful, also, that the 
Federal Government will recognize that the time is at hand 
when it too must recognize that children are not only citi- 
zens of states, but citizens of the nation and that it, there- 
fore, has an obligation to those who serve both the state 
and the nation, namely, the teachers of America. 

It is for this reason that I speak in behalf of that portion 
of S.637 which would apportion federal funds to the states 
on the basis of the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools of each state so that through- 
out the nation the schools may be kept open not less than 
160 days, the requisite additional teachers may be employed 
to relieve over-crowded classes, substandard salaries may be 
raised, and adjustment of salaries made to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 

I speak also with equal vigor and insistence for the por- 
tion of S.637 which would create an equalization fund so 
that certain minimums of education will be guaranteed 
to every child in the nation without distinction. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity which now exist 
throughout the nation and in certain instances in Penn- 
sylvania, if permitted to continue, will ultimately result in 
a weakened fabric of national citizenship. In the main, 
the character of education which any community provides 
for its children is balanced between the financial ability of 
the school districts on the one hand and the willingness on 
the part of the taxpayer to sacrifice for education on the 
other. There are many districts in Pennsylvania which can 
provide the most modern facilities of public education with 
little tax sacrifice. On the other hand there are many areas 
in Pennsylvania which, because of meager local taxpaying 
ability and even with the greatest sacrifice on the part of 
the taxpayer, can provide only bare minimums. May I bring 
to your attention these facts—of 2,556 school districts in 
Pennsylvania 934 have local taxable wealth of real estate 
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of $50,000 or less per teacher; 865 have local taxable wealth 
per teacher of between $50,000 and $100,000; 475 have 
taxable wealth ranging between $100,000 and $200,000; and 
the remainder, or 282, have local taxable ability of more 
than $200,000 per teacher. It should be noted that more 
than one-third of the school districts in Pennsylvania have a 
true value of local taxable wealth of less than $50,000. 
Should the taxpayers in these districts sacrifice for educa- 
tion to the extent of paying a twenty-mill tax on real estate 
(homes and farms) the amount thus raised would equal only 
$1000 per teacher. Needless to say that in these school 
districts the paucity of local tax revenues is directly re- 
flected in the character and type of educational offerings. 

May I urge on behalf of the children in these districts, 
whether they be in Pennsylvania or in other states, that the 
Federal Government act most speedily so that these children 
wherever they may be will be guaranteed a public school 
education worthy of their responsibilities as future citizens 
of our great United States. 

As President of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso. 
ciation I plead with you for the speedy enactment of S. 637. 
I plead in behalf of the boys and girls of Pennsylvania and 
our nation, in behalf of the poorly paid teachers sacrificing 
in the classroom in the cause of national defense. I ask 
that your Committee act favorably and with dispatch on 
S. 637 and bring to Pennsylvania as to the other states 
in the Union the assistance of the Federal Government to 
make sure that during this emergency and in the future 
the blessings of education as bestowed by efficient teachers 
shall not be denied to any child in our Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
George E. Walk 
President 





Southeastern Convention District 


HE annual meeting of the Southeastern Convention 

District was held in Philadelphia, March 24-27, during 
Schoolmen’s Week. In addition to the meetings of the 
various departments and sections the convention was fea. 
tured by a general meeting on Thursday evening at which 
M. Wesley Detwiler, president of the district, presided. 

Speakers at this evening session included Thomas S. 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsylvania; George 
E. Walk, President of the PSEA, Temple University; Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

John Hughes, professor of education, McGill University, 
presented a paper by F. Cyril James, vice-chancellor, McGill 
University, Montreal, “The Place of Education in the Post- 
War World.” 

As in other years the sessions of the Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week were marked by the appearance of 
many speakers of national reputation. Likewise, as in for- 
mer years many of the surrounding school districts partici- 
pated in financing the program and in many instances used 
the session as local institutes. 





——_—_ 


Student Government 


Conference Postponed 


HE Third Annual Conference on Student Participa 
tion in School Government to have been held at 
Hershey this spring is to be postponed for the year 1942-43 
The M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High School, there 
fore, will relinquish her presidency for the coming year. 
if so desired; or if not, shall look forward to being host 
to all Southern District schools as soon as such a course 
seems favorable. 
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An all-out all-school rally with the senior high in the 
auditorium and the junior high in the gym featured the 
recent campaign for sales of stamps and bonds at Stephen 
S. Palmer High School, Palmerton. Members of the Hi-Y 
and Tri-Hi-Y clubs under the sponsorship of Robert 
Miller were in charge of the booth where sales were made. 
An employe of the Postoffice spent part of each day in the 
high school preparing bonds which were sold. 


Sharon and Palmerton Win 
“Buy a Bomber’ Campaign 


WO pursuit ships, scheduled soon to roll from the 

assembly lines for active duty against the Axis, will 
bear names selected by Pennsylvania High Schools, Sharon 
and Palmerton, both of which won the honor of naming 
the planes through sales of war stamps and bonds in the 
“Buy-A-Bomber” campaign sponsored February 15-19 by 
the Treasury Department in cooperation with student 
newspapers affiliated with the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

Spurred by publicity in the school publication, pupils 
in Sharon High School were responsible for a total cash 
sale of $81,150.45 worth of bonds and stamps during the 
week of the campaign.- At the same time, students of the 
Stephen S. Palmer High School, Palmerton, added 
$44,438.50 in sales to help the national campaign reach 
a grand total of $536,718.25. 

Winner of the contest, determined by the per capita 
sales increase during the week of the campaign over the 
average for the preceding six weeks, was the Reddick, 
Illinois, High School, with a per capita of $61.19. Sharon 
placed second with $59.06, while Palmerton ranked fourth 
with $47.82. First place winner was accorded the honor 
of naming a medium Bomber, while the next four place 
winners were invited to name pursuit ships. 

Oddly enough, both Pennsylvania winners had the cam- 
paign publicized through school newspapers bearing the 
same name, The Mirror. 

The high place achieved by the Palmerton students was 
a tribute to J. W. Beattie, adviser of the school publication 
and president of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, who originated and organized the campaign 
with the hearty approval of the Treasury Department. 

Six other Pennsylvania publications which contributed 
a large share to the success of the nation-wide campaign, 
despite their failure to place among the winners, were: 
The Delonian, Delone Catholic High School, McSherrys- 
town; The Sayernade, Sayre Junior-Senior High School; 
Shawnee Arrow, Ward P. Davenport High School, Ply- 
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mouth; Hopewell Hi-Lites, Hopewell High School, Ali- 
quippa; The’ Beacon, Green-Vine Junior High School, 
Hazleton; and Purple and White, Senior High School, 
Phoenixville. 

Homer W. Anderson, Director of the Education Section 
of the War Savings staff of the Treasury Department, ex- 
pressed himself as “highly pleased” with the accomplish- 
ments of the participating school newspapers, and he has 
invited CSPA to repeat the campaign. 





Committee on Retirement Problems 
No. 1—March 20, 1943 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems, authorized by 
the 1940 House of Delegates and continued through 
1942 and 1943 held its first meeting for this year March 20 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. 
C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, presided while 
the committee 
1. Studied S. B. 292, the bill now before the Legislature 
on out-of-state service 
2. Received reports on two social security bills now be- 
fore Congress. H. R. 836, Mr. Magnuson, ties Social Se- 
curity to the Victory Tax. S. 281, Senator Green, provides 
disability and other benefits and exempts teachers who are 
already covered by a sound retirement plan 
3. Considered the section of the Tenure Law which per- 
mits school districts to dismiss teachers prior to age 70 
4. Approved a motion that a history of the Retirement 
System be written in time for the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary, June, 1944 
5. Discussed S. B. 68 by Senator Homsher and six bills 
which would affect retirement interests 
6. Listed six problems for future study. 
Respectfully submitted, 
William A. Doane, Secretary 





Committee on Legislation 
No. V—March 29, 1943 


HE fifth meeting of the Committee on Legislation was 

held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 29. 
James H. Lawson, chairman, McKeesport, presided while the 
committee: 

1. Received a report of the Quick Action Committee. 

2. Studied and approved amendments to H. B. 816. 

3. Considered and approved, disapproved, or passed over 
a list of educational bills which have been introduced in 
Legislature. 

4. Resolved to continue to give its best efforts to the 
passage of H. B. 816 in the following resolution: REsotven, 
That the Legislative Committee of the PSEA will continue 
to give its best efforts, as in the past, to clarify and modify 
any provisions of H. B. 816 in its present form or any 
amendments that may be proposed or inserted in the bill 
to the end that every benefit possible shall accrue to the 
members of the Association, and Resotvep, further, That its 
efforts to this end will be limited only to the degree that 
such action might jeopardize the ultimate passage of the 
bill or strain the existing good relationships between the 
members of the subcommittee of the House Education Com- 
mittee and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 





Civilization is a contract between the great dead, the 
living, and the unborn.—Edmund Burke 
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Legal Interest 


In re: Appeal of E. E. Wesenberg, Appellee 
School District of the City of Bethlehem, Appellant 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, No. 52 January 
Term, 1943 
Opinion Filed March 22, 1943 

Facts: Mr. Wesenberg was employed as a principal of a 
six-year junior-senior high school in June, 1939. On July 26, 
1940, he was assigned to the principalship of a proposed 
new school which was a junior high school. At that time 
he was so notified and a new contract of statutory form was 
tendered him without any decrease in salary. Mr. Wesen- 
berg refused to execute the new contract and declined to 
accept the new assignment. The board then notified him 
that dismissal charges would be brought on the grounds of 
insubordination and persistent neglect of duty. Such action 
followed and he was dismissed. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction affirmed the action of the board dis- 
charging Mr. Wesenberg. An appeal was taken to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Northampton County, which reversed 
the decision of the Superintendent. The board appealed to 
the Supreme Court which, in turn, reversed the decision 
of the lower court. 

Question: 1. Does the transfer from the position of a 
principalship in a six-year junior-senior high school to the 
principalship of a junior high school constitute a demotion? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: There was no question as to demotion in salary. 
The sole issue for consideration was the meaning of the 
term “demotion” as used in the School Code insofar as the 
same pertains to type of position. 

The court indicated that a change in position that might 
affect the sensibilities, or peculiar tastes, or talents of an 
individual teacher need not be considered. Reference was 
made to the provisions of the School Code dividing the 
common schools into elementary and secondary. Section 
1701 of the School Code provides, in part, as quoted by the 
court: 

“A complete high school is one requiring four years be- 
yond an elementary course of eight years, or six years be- 
yond an elementary course of six years.” 

It was further pointed out by the court that the Edmonds 
Act contains no distinction in regard to salary pertaining 
to the position of principal either in a senior or junior 
high school. Both are considered as secondary schools. The 
court further pointed out that the interpretation of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in this matter was the 
same as that adopted by the court. 

Question: 2. Does the execution of a new contract, con- 
firming an increase in salary, affect the seniority rights of 
a professional employe? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: Counsel for Mr. Wesenberg contended that if a 
professional employe was required to execute a new con- 
tract tendered him, he would waive his prior seniority 
rights. The court stated, on this proposition, the following: 

“We do not interpret our code as meaning that a new 
contract in the statutory form merely confirming an increase 
in salary is a violation of the statute and that by accepting 
it a teacher loses the seniority rights given him as if he 
had voluntarily resigned and been hired at a later date. 
The new contract did nothing more than set forth a right 
he had by statute and would have had without a new con- 
tract.” 

Conclusions: 1. A transfer from a position in a junior- 
senior high school to a junior high school in a school dis- 
trict of the second class does not constitute a demotion in 
type of position. 
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2. The execution of a new contract in statutory form 
tendered for the purpose of including an increase in salary 
does not affect the tenure status of the professional employe. 


3. The refusal of a professional employe to perform his 
duties under a new assignment, properly made, is grounds 
for dismissal. 

Note: It was pointed out by the court that in a case in 
which a professional employe considers a new assignment 
as a demotion, such employe should follow the procedure 
set forth in the Tenure Act to determine whether or not 
the action of the board was improper. To be fully pro- 
tected, an employe should accept the transfer and perform 
his duties thereunder and, at the same time, request that 
a hearing be granted him by the board in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the transfer was a demotion. 


Important Decisions 


Elmer J. Kurtz v. City of Pittsburgh 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 1259 Miscellaneous 
Docket 


Facts: The Supreme Court assumed original jurisdiction 
in this case, which involved the constitutionality of the 
Act of June 7, 1917, P. L. 600, as amended. That act pro- 
vided that certain dependents of regular employes of the 
State and political subdivisions, not including school dis- 
tricts, shall receive certain payments while such employes 
are in military service. The attack upon this legislation was 
based on Article 3, section 7, of the State Constitution, 
which provides that “the General Assembly shall not pass 
any local or special law granting to any * * * individual 
any special or exclusive privilege or immunity * * * ” 

Question: Does an act, which authorizes payments to de- 
pendents of employes of the State or its political subdivi- 
sions, who are inducted into our armed forces, violate the 
constitutional prohibition against class legislation? 

Answer: Yes. 


Reason: There is one paragraph of the opinion which 
clearly indicates the court’s reasoning in reaching the above 
conclusion: 

“That legislation now before us utterly fails to meet the 
constitutional test of reasonable classification ‘imperatively 
demanded * * * by the manifest peculiarities’ of the re- 
spective classes * * * is made plain by a realistic consid- 
eration of it. For example, A & B are citizens who were 
inducted into the national war service. Each had received 
a salary of $4000 a year; one from the State, the other from 
private industry. Each owns a property on which he pays 
taxes. Each has a wife and children. Each is rendering his 
country identical war service. This act singles A’s depend- 
ents out for the special privilege of receiving $2000 a year 
from the State treasury, while it says in effect to B’s de- 
pendents: ‘Since the head of your family was employed on 
a farm (or in a coal mine or in a department store or on 
a railroad, as the case may be) you will receive no gra- 
tuity from the State treasury.’ There is no pretence in this 
legislation that a public employe’s dependents are being re- 
warded for any special service he rendered the State or for 
any ‘sacrifice’ he made in accepting a public job. The ac- 
ceptance of a public job is not generally regarded as a per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

“* * * The dependents of State and city and school dis- 
trict employes in the national war service have no claim from 
the public treasury which cannot be made with equal merit 
by the dependents of the employes of private industry or 
by farmers or professional men who are in the national war 
service.” 

In a footnote it is specifically pointed out that the pro- 
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visions of the Act of 1917 provided for leaves of absence 
with the right of reinstatement after return from military 
service and that this particular provision of the Act of 1917 
remains unchallenged. It would appear, therefore, that the 
sole basis for the unconstitutionality of the above legislation 
pertained to the payment of monies out of the public funds 
to dependents of employes of the State and its political sub- 
divisions. 

Note: The Act of 1917, as amended, is similar in its 
provisions to the provisions of Act 282, approved August 1, 
1941, P. L. 744, pertaining to military leaves for public 
school employes and the payment of certain benefits to de- 
pendents of such employes. It would apparently follow, 
therefore, from the conclusions of the court in the Kurtz 
case, supra, that so much of the Military Leave Act for 
school employes as provides for the payment of monies out 
of the public funds is unconstitutional for the same reasons 
as apply in the Kurtz case. Those provisions of the Mili- 
tary Leave Act for public school employes relating to tenure 
status and seniority rights would apparently remain un 
challenged and be effective. 


In re: Appeal of the School District of the City of Bethlehem, 
Appellants, 

vs: Gertrude Koller Brown, Appellee 

In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, No. 261 October 
Term, 1942 
Opinion Filed February 26, 1943. 

Facts: Mrs. Brown was employed as a dental hygienist 
in 1932 by the Bethlehem school district and continued to 
serve until September 3, 1941. On July 18, 1941, she ad- 
vised her board by letter that, owing to her physical con- 
dition, she could not resume her duties at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing school year. On the request of the 
board, she advised them on August 12, 1941, that the reason 
for the request for a leave was pregnancy. Her physician 
advised that she would be able to return sometime during 
the school year. The board refused to grant the leave and 
notified her that a hearing would be held to consider her 
dismissal on the grounds of incompetency, neglect of duty, 
and wilful and persistent violation of the school laws. The 
board upheld the charges and an appeal was taken to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction who reversed the de- 
cision of the board. On appeal to the Court of Common 
Pleas of Northampton County, the decision of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was sustained. The board 
appealed to the Superior Court, which reversed the lower 
court. 

It was agreed by counsel that the charge of incompe- 
tency did not relate to educational qualifications but was 
limited specifically to physical incompetency. 

Question: 1. Does the absence of a professional employe 
from duty, because of pregnancy, constitute incompetency 
so as to subject such employe to dismissal under the pro- 
visions of the Tenure Act? 

Answer: Yes. 

Reason: The court held that the term “incompetency” 
as used in the Tenure Act, is not confined to lack of edu- 
cational qualifications and cited its definition in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary as including “want of physi- 
cal, intellectual, or moral ability * * * ” 

Question: 2. Must a rating card have been kept on file 
by the board in order to sustain charges of incompetency? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: The court pointed out that clauses (a) and (b) 
of Section 1205 of the School Code contain mandatory pro- 
visions pertaining to the dismissal of a professional employe 
for incompetency by a rating under an approved system 
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giving consideration to personality, preparation, technique, 
and pupil reaction, and that no teacher shall be dismissed 
until the rate records have been kept or filed by the board. 
It was specifically pointed out that such records were not 
kept in this case, but the court said: 

“We cannot adopt the theory, however, that the legisla- 
ture intended a compliance with this provision as a con- 
dition precedent to a valid dismissal of a professional em- 
ploye, whose incompetency has nothing to do with the re- 
quirements specifically mentioned, but relates solely to her 
physical inability to perform her duties, which as above 
stated is not in dispute. If Mrs. Brown had been rated 
and received perfect marks covering the matters specified 
her physical inability still rendered her incompetent under 
the meaning of that term and subjected her to dismissal. 
In construing the act we may presume that the legislature 
did not intend an absurd or unreasonable result.” 

Question: 3. Is pregnancy a ground for the dismissal of 
a professional employe? 

Answer: No. 

Reason: The court specifically indicated that the dismis- 
sal of Mrs. Brown was due neither to the fact that she was 
married, nor to her legitimate pregnancy, but because she 
became incompetent, due to her physical incapacity, to dis- 
charge her duties. 

Note: It would appear from the conclusions of the Su- 
perior Court in the above case that a professional employe 
who is ill from any cause and, by reason of such illness, is 
unable to perform her duties for an unspecified time, is 
subject to dismissal on the grounds of incompetency in the 
discretion of the board of school directors. It is further ap- 
parent that although pregnancy was held specifically as not 
being a ground for dismissal, if such pregnancy results in 
the inability of a teacher to perform her duties for an un- 
specified time she is likewise subject to dismissal. As a 
practical matter, there would be very few cases of preg- 
nancy that would not entitle a board to bring dismissal 
charges on the grounds of incompetency. 


PSPA 1943 Contest Plans 


O keep up school journalistic standards and hold its 

family of 800 publications together, the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association is relying upon its fourteenth 
annual contest for member publications and for student 
material from the publications. Such was the word from 
the executive committee when it set June dates as the dead- 
line for entries in the 1943 contest. 

Plans approved by the committee at its April 17 meet- 
ing in Harrisburg call for contests among thirteen types 
of publications, with subdivisions according to the size 
of the schools represented. Special encouragement is being 
given the smaller schools with enrolments under 250, al- 
though the usual interest among schools over 1000 is 
expected. Contests for all kinds of individual student 
writing and art work continue. Present plans call for 
twelve categories: cartoons, and other art work, covers, 
columns, humor, news, sports, verse, features, essays, inter- 
views, editorials, and short stories. In this section of the 
1942 contest there were 941 separate entries. 

Contest division chairmen and critic-judges approved 
by the executive committee are school publications advis- 
ers and professional newspaper people, most of whom are 
veterans of several PSPA contests. Publications are to be 
sent directly to the division chairmen listed in the May 
PSPA News, while student material is to be sent to con- 
test director Willard R. Grubbs, DuBois. 

PSPA President Charles A. Faris presided at the April 


executive committee meeting. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


NINETY-ONE YEARS 

In a book case at Headquarters are 
three and a half shelves of volumes of 
the PENNsyLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL. 
The date of volume I is 1852 and each 
year follows in chronological order 
up to the present time. This issue, 
May, 1943, concludes volume XCI. 
Each volume and each issue during 
this long span of years contain inspira- 
tion, professional helps, educational 
history, and suggestions that point the 
way to larger spheres of professional 
service. It has been our purpose dur- 
ing the year to maintain the high 
standard of professionalism which these 
many volumes reflect. This same pur- 
pose will motivate our efforts for 
1943-44. Readers of the Journat and 
members of the Associatien will be 
helpful if they send to the editor dur- 
ing the summer of 1943 points of view 
on how the Journat can be made still 
more effective. 


THE SUMMER OF 1943 

Formal education for the many 
pupils enrolled in our public schools 
will discontinue during the latter part 
of May and the early part of June. 
The summer, however, holds many 
opportunities for lessons in civic use- 
fulness. These opportunities present 
themselves through contributing to the 
war effort in the many ways that will 
be available during the summer. Child 
manpower will assume greater propor- 
tions than at any other time in recent 
years. Teachers who have always the 
welfare of children at heart should 
urge upon all employers, communities, 
parents, and youth the avoidance of 
dangerous practices with regard to 
young workers. Among these are 
working in hazardous occupations, 
allowing children to work at tasks be- 
yond their physical strength, inade- 
quate sanitary conditions, inadequate 
medical care, non-requirement of 
physical examination and immuniza- 
tion, too long a work day, misleading 
information as to earnings and living 
conditions. Above all teachers should 
make sure that before the end of the 
current school year provision should be 
made through safety education to ac- 
quaint youth contemplating summer 
employment with dangers inherent in 
such tasks. 

® © 


EDUCATION BULLETIN 
The Education Bulletin during the 
remainder of the year will be of in- 


creasing value as a news organ on 
legislative activities. While there will 


be no June issue of the Journat, the 
Bulletin will continue until the middle 
of June. 
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NEW OFFICERS 

Many of the Local Branches elect 
officers for next year at the close of the 
current year. The results of such elec- 
tions should be forwarded to our office 
promptly so there will be no delay in 
having current communications reach 
the new officers. 
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HEADQUARTERS SERVICE 

There will be no vacation for the 
continuous flow of PSEA activities. The 
different committees of the Association 
will continue their activities during 
the summer months. Field service will 
be available for consultation as Local 
Branches may desire. Legal inquiries 
will receive prompt reply from the 
PSEA attorney. The PSEA is always 
eager to serve its members. The only 
requirements are membership and a re- 
quest. 
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MEMBERS IN SERVICE 

The Executive Council has requested 
that a service flag indicating the num- 
ber of members of the PSEA who are 
in military service be on display at 
Headquarters building. A communi- 
cation will be sent soon to Local 
Branches and Superintendents request- 
ing the names of members who are 
now in military service. May we re- 
quest a unanimous response to these 
communications in order that no in- 
dividual who is making the great 
sacrifice will fail to be counted on the 
service flag. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System will occur in 1944. The PSEA 
Committee on Retirement Problems is 
developing material for appropriate 
recognition of this anniversary. It is 
requested that any members of the As- 
sociation who are familiar with and 
recall the activities preliminary to the 
enactment of the Retirement Law 
write these recollections to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Undoubtedly many in- 
teresting incidents occurred in those 
early days which should be a matter 
of record. It is quite probable, also, 
that those who are among us who 
were active in the preparation and 
passage of this legislation will be too 
modest to speak of many of their own 
personal contributions. Accordingly, 


let us show our appreciation by sending 
communications as requested giving 
credit where credit is due. 

© © 


NEA CONVENTION 
Time—June 28 and 29 
Place—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Pennsylvania Headquarters— 
Claypool Hotel 
Representative Assembly—Monday 
and Tuesday a.m. and p.m., June 28 
and 29 
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MANY THANKS 

It is too early to estimate the out- 
comes of our legislative program now 
before the General Assembly. It is not 
too early, however, to express a grate- 
ful thank you to the unanimous and 
effective contributions to this effort 
which have been made by members of 
Local Legislative Committees and of- 
ficers of Local Branches. Currently we 
are optimistic on the probable results. 
Whatever they are they will have been 
attained by all of us working together 
which is the keynote of effective As 
sociation progress in any activity. 
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OUR HONOR ROLL 

Membership data just received from 
NEA Headquarters show that Penn- 
sylvania on April 1, 1943, had 22,263 
members in the NEA as compared with 
21,853 as of May 31, 1942. Of this 
large increase we are, indeed, proud. 
However, we need just a few more. 
If go more NEA memberships are 
forwarded to NEA _ headquarters be- 
fore May 31, 1943, Pennsylvania will 
again be on the NEA membership 
honor roll. Let us accept the chal- 
lenge. We are so near the goal that 
it would, indeed, be unfortunate if we 
should be “too little and too late.” 
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USE THE HANDBOOK 

Many officers of the PSEA Local 
Branches will find invaluable the Hand- 
book for PSEA Local Branch Officers 
published December, 1941. It should 
be used freely as a guide for informa- 
tion on the purposes of Local Branches, 
the duties of officers, the responsibility 
of members, and _ productrve Local 
Branch activities. Copies will be sent 
gladly to the officers of any Local 
Branch upon request to PSEA Head- 


quarters. 
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DURING THE SUMMER 

To every member of the Association 
we wish a summer filled with satisfy- 
ing service in behalf of victory. 
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We Have Fulfilled Our Pledge 
(From Page 298) 
Manual Training 


Our manual training departmert must meet the demands 
of the government for skilled workers. Our school system 
with only a part-time schedule for shop work cannot turn 
out thoroughly skilled laborers; but it does give our boys 
seventy-two hours a year in actual trade studies. Our 
boys are not training for line of production work, but are 
given regular skilled training in sheet metal work, ma- 
chine shop work, electricity, mechanical drawing, blue print 
reading, pattern making, and foundry work. 

The home making department has added two supple- 
mentary units. The first concerns wartime nutrition and 
deals with the foods that produce that needed extra war- 
time strength, methods of cooking food to get the full 
value out of it, preservation and canning of food to pre- 
pare for shortages in bought canned material, cooking and 
preparing foods that are no longer available in cans for 
civilian use, learning to use substitutes for food no longer 
available because of military demands. The second unit 
is a clothing unit which calls for the making over or mend- 
ing of clothing that can still be used. Many of the girls 
have made school coats, skirts, and blouses out of the 
overcoats, trousers, and shirts of their brothers who are now 
in uniforms. 

Foreign Languages 

Our students in grades nine, ten, and eleven who study 
foreign languages know that the failing marks on many 
of the entrance examinations to the various branches of 
the United States Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Corps 
are due to weaknesses in vocabulary. In their study of 
Latin they find that sixty-seven per cent of our words come 
from the Latin. Their study of languages also helps them 
to pronounce the foreign names of persons and places in 
the war news. They realize that a permanent peace for 
the world can only come about through a keen under- 
standing of peoples, their customs, their traditions, and 
their languages. 

The senior high school commercial department is stress- 
ing the study of modern business practices and government 
regulations of present day business. Commercial students 
study the international code, code typewriting, the type- 
writing of military forms and military office procedure. 

The teachers of the McKees Rocks public schools through 
these wartime courses of study have not substituted war- 
centered lessons for the usual schoolwork in the curriculum, 
but have simply integrated an adequate wartime educational 
program with the existing program. We have created no 
media for false patriotism or war hysteria; but through 
carefully constructed supplementary units, we are attempt- 
ing to inspire the children to be well informed so that they 
may face any war crisis. Above all, we are giving our 
children the opportunity to join the ranks of the mighty 
host of people fighting to preserve the “American Way 
of Life.” 

"7 For information concerning the purchase of Course of Study in 
McKees Rocks Schools At War see Dr. Harap. Curriculum Journal. 
(George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.) 

The pessimist sees a difficulty in every opportunity. The 
optimist sees an opportunity in every difficulty—Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson 

The Days That Are to Be 


These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in the souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
—lohn Addington Symonds 
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AIR EDUCATION—AMERICAN WAY 


has its head in the air-feet on the ground 


OUR EDUCATION PROGRAM 
iS IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES 








See Our New Books and Maps 
DYNAMIC PHYSICS 


Adequate teaching materials for pre-flight courses 
in high schools. ‘Broad applications to aviation, 
radio, electricity, mechanics. 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY TODAY 
Applications of principles of biology to problems 
of health conservation, agriculture and industry— 
The popular DYNAMIC BIOLOGY rewritten in 
terms of the present. 


ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES 


New books for Junior and Senior High School 
classes. The new and the old combined to meet 
a vital demand for inspiring literature materials. 


WORLD MAP FOR THE AIR AGE 


Dr. Renner has given us a polar projection map 
that makes it possible to grasp the significance of 
aviation in world relations. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES MAPS 


10 maps that trace the course of our history from 
its early beginnings down to the present time. 
Their use will dramatize our own growth and 
the development of our precious way of living. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















TEACHERS of ART and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Send for a Sample of 


\aite 
Ri 
INDIA BLACK DRAWING INK 


Justrite ink flows more freely. It contains solvents to 
keep the suspended material from settling out. No 
chance of caking in the bottle or on the drawing in- 


eM 


strument! If the sample con- 
vinces you that Justrite is the \— 
finest waterproof drawing ink (— Tl 


you have ever used, we will Hl 
__ WALL CHARTS 





Hit 
send you without charge the 
new series of Wall Charts of 
Drawing Ink Methods for use 
in your classroom next fall. | 
Illustrated are dozens of dif- | 
ferent ways to work with 
drawing ink to help you in 
demonstrating some of the 
newer techniques. 

WRITE FOR YOUR INK SAMPLE TODAY! 
Dept. P.S.J. 


i DRAWING INK 
| METHODS | 
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LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


362 W. Chicago Ave. 




















&s NEW BOOKS © 


Epitorta, Nore.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we recommend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical 
reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


New Wortp Horizons. Geography for the 
Air Age. Text Edition. Edited by 
Chester H. Lawrence, maps by Ray 
Ramsey. 94 pp. Silver Burdett. $2 

In the foreword to this geography, Walter 

W. Ristow, chief of map division, New York 
Public Library, gives the background of this 
book in these words: “The layman, poring 
over his atlas, is concerned with his 
own immediate problem of unscrambling the 
headlines, and attempting to clarify, in his 
own mind, the strategical problems of the 
several theaters of war, armed only with the 
scattered remnants of his grade-school geo- 
graphic training. In ‘New World Horizons’ 
he will find the answers to many of his ques- 
tions, presented in simple, concise language, 
and graphically depicted on gay and attrac- 
tive maps. For it is as a layman that Mr. 
Lawrence ventured into the field of geography, 
at first with the intention of enlarging his 
own geographic background. In the course 
of acquiring such information from a_ variety 
of sources, he visualized a book, designed 
for the millions of Americans whose formal 
geographic training terminated in the fifth 
or sixth grade, which would be a summariza- 
tion and digest of the best modern geo- 
graphical works.” 

How Many? How Mucu? David H. Patton, 
Wm. E. Young. 118 pp. Illus. Iro- 
quois. $0.44 

The first book in the Iroquois New Stand- 

ard Arithmetic Series. Its purpose is to or- 

ganize and develop the child’s number 


knowledge and make it meaningful in his 
everyday life. In the early work on the com- 
binations, it develops addition facts only. 
After the addition facts have been presented 
through those whose sums are 6, the related 
subtraction facts are introduced with a re- 
view of the corresponding addition facts. In 
the development of the combinations in 7 
through 10, the addition and subtraction facts 
are presented together. Recognition is given 
to the fact that reading is the fundamental 
subject of imstruction in the first grade. 
Therefore the vocabulary has been built, not 
only to avoid readine difficulty, but definitely 
to promote the teaching of reading.  Illustra- 
tions afford opportunity for color work to 
supplement the regular art work of the grade. 
Our Surrounpincs. G. W. Fowler, M. C. 
Collister, E. L. Thurston. 768 pp. Illus. 
Iroquois. $1.80 
A complete general science for grades 8 
and 9, which aims to give the student an 
understanding and appreciation of his en- 
vironment in this modern world. It also aims 
to cultivate his skills and aptitudes and to 
train him to think scientifically. It contains 
many new topics which are vital in meeting 
present-day demands in general science, 1.- 
cluding air conditioning, aviation, color photo- 
graphy, explosives, first aid, microfilm, nylon, 
plastics, rayon, rubber, and vitamins. _ Illus- 
trations, diagrams, questions fix essentials and 
compel applications of the knowledge gained. 
Chapter summaries provide outlines for study, 
recitation, drill, and review. 








Toward a Stronger Nation 


On the elementary level: 
WELL AND HAPPY 


FIT AND READY 
SAFE AND SOUND 
HALE AND HEARTY 
ACTIVE AND ALERT 
LIVING AND DOING 


On the high school level: 





HEALTH OF OUR NATION 


Brownell, Williams, and others 


offers a complete program 
Grade One through Senior High School 


Materials range from fun-to-read stories which encourage correct habit 
formation to sound information on structure and function. 
goals are development of the whole personality, desirable attitudes toward 
good citizenship as it affects personal and community health, a nation 
made strong by citizens mentally and physically healthy. 


CLEAN AND STRONG 


eR ae eer Grade Two 


TRAINING FOR LIVING 


ADVENTURES IN GROWING UP 
BEING ALIVE—HUMAN STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
HEALTH PROBLEMS AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM 


Important 


ee Grade One 


a Deine. uaene Grade Three 
Hen tes Grade Four 
its JR Se Grade Five 
eee Grade Six 

..Grade Seven 

ss Ree Grade Eight 
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Latin AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. 
J. E. Downes, N. H. Singer, Donald 
Becker. 246 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.40 

Material for a unit on Latin America, not 

a full course. The book stresses the signifi- 

cance of Latin America in the defense and 

general welfare of the Western Hemisphere. 

It gives a view of Latin American culture 

and economy, and develops an attitude of 

understanding friendship. Attractive halftones, 
original maps and charts, study aids in the 
form of Review and Thought Questions and 

Things to Do, a glossary, and a bibliography 

of supplementary reading add to the value of 

the text. 


Tue Puysicat Sciences. G. S. Eby, C. L. 
Waugh, H. E. Welch, and Major B. H. 
Buckingham. 500 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$2.28 

The essentials of astronomy, geology, phy- 
sics, and chemistry are surveyed in this book 
for courses in the physical sciences given in 
hig schools. Radio, aeronautics, meteorology, 
the use and conservation of natural resources, 
science in the modern home, public health 
are among the important things emphasized. 

Large pages are printed in double columns. 

Diagrams help the student to grasp scientific 

facts. There are special photographs, many 

showing military applications. 

THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES. 512 pp. 
$1.44. America’s Otp Wortp Back- 
GROUND. 574 pp. $1.48. Southworth 
and Southworth. Illus. Iroquois 

New editions of this history series. The 
first named is the story of the American In- 
dians before the coming of the white men, 
the period of exploration, the Colonial Period, 
and the Intercolonial Wars. It covers from 

1492 to 1763. The other book covers from 

the early days to 1682. It gives the myths 

of the Greeks and the Norsemen, the story of 
early man, and the Old World background of 

American history from the dawn of civiliza- 

tion through the Period of Exploration. 


ELEMENTARY AVIGATION. L. E. Moore. 230 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.60 

For a course in pre-flight training in high 
schools which may be given during any 
semester of the last two years to pupils who 
have had elementary algebra and plane geo- 
metry and who have taken or are taking 
intermediate algebra. Following an introduc- 
tory discussion of flying in general, flight 
instruments, and meteorology, all four types 
of navigation are treated: contact flying, dead 
reckoning, radio navigation, and celestial navi- 
gation. The material is divided into daily 
lessons. 

A WartTiMe GuIDANCE PROGRAM FOR YOUR 
Scuoot. A. J. Cardall. 104 pp. Science 
Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $1 

A manual prepared especially for teachers 

and counselors, which outlines the practical 
techniques they can employ in meeting their 
wartime responsibilities to their students and 
to the nation. It answers such questions as: 
What wartime occupations are now open to 
students? What are the requirements of 
those jobs? What guidance procedures can 
be used in presenting vital occupational in- 
formation to students, in determining their 
qualifications, in helping them to make voca- 
tional decisions, and formulating logical plans 
for training? 

Sotip Geometry. F. E. Seymour and P. J. 
Smith. 272 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.60. 

The transition from the study of plane 
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geometry to that of solid geometry is made 

in Unit I. The study of solid geometry ac- | 

quaints us with some of the important geo- | 

metric properties of the  three-dimensional | 

1d world in which we live, and lays the neces- 
| 
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The Arithmetic Series 
for Today’s Children 























al sary foundation for one of the most important 
and practical branches of mathematics, namely, 
spherical trigonometry. In addition to the 

ITY. applications usually found in a textbook of Establishes READINESS for new number 
ald this kind, there are applied problems dealing concepts, processes, and arithmetical skills 
[.40 with military and naval situations. ga ela 
not Topay’s AmeErRicAN Democracy. J. L. Wil- NI MBER 
nifi- liams, P. P. Howard. 618 pp. _ Illus. - x : 
and Lippincott. $1.96 Gives MEANING to new ideas and forward 
ere. This text for Problems in Democracy or READINESS steps by relating them to the child’s previ- 
ure Social Problems courses traces the problems ous experiences. 

of on our contemporary scene through their his- 
nes, torical development, analyzes their economic SERIES a nee 
the and social and political aspects, and discusses Secures UNDERSTANDING through . 
and various methods which have been proposed natural, gradual approach to each new item 
phy for their solution. The authors have paid on the basis of meaning. 

o particular attention to the effects of the war | 
” American — — ork bor — CAMPBELL —WREN Develops SKILL through drill only after 

: of exercises and problems follow each chapter. ee NES Mis 3 La 
H es aie Rati Wek cee Mie eee OSBURN the child has demonstrated complete under 
nn. f I for Grade 9. UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH. standing of the processes involved. 

Book II for Grade 10. ImMprovinc ENG- _ oe } 

hy- LisH. Book III for Grade 11. SuMMAR- Deviloge oa +o emneive, Sine 

a 5 rol Gare 2 - * 4 ing an provides information cnhiidren 
ok IZING ENGLISH. Book IV for Grade 12. need for solving present and future prob- 

in Martha Gray. Lippincott. $0.60 each Grades III to VIII lems. Vocabulary throughout carefully | 
gy, Each of these books combines the advan- checked. 
eS, tages of an English workbook with those of 
Ith an English handbook. The 45 lessons in each Send for Booklet No. 953— 
od. are designed on a text and test plan. The 
fic full pages of text material, followed by a two- | 
ny page test. Book I covers parts of speech and 


their use, spelling, kinds of sentences, using 
the dictionary, punctuation, capital letters, and 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 





ns. work of each lesson is fully explained in two “Modern Arithmetics for Modern Living’’ 
| 














- ther basic English skills. Book II, sent 
a other Dasic SNgisn SKIS. OOK » sentence r : . 
nf structure, word usage, parts of speech, spelling, 180 Varick Street, New York City | 
punctuation, outlining, using the library, writ- 
os ing letters, the paragraph, and figures of speech. Bi Tt a — 
n- Book III, a survey of grammar, kinds and — — pneu RNA 
use of pronouns, vocabulary building, and 








d spelling rules. Book IV, the entire field of 


m grammar and composition, telegrams, adver- 
m tising, banking, and word usage. T 4 ” C lJ LT lJ RAL G 8 OWT K 




















2. Exploring Literary Trails 
3. American Life in Literature 
4. English Life in Literature 


By Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley and Abney 


hs 
Reading—Literature—Speech 
Df Books Received e 8 —3P | 
a- ee Illustrations in color by Milo Winter 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 N. Meridian St., Indian- ; 
p apolis, Ind.: For Junior High School: 
; HeaLtH Procress. Book VII of the Amer- 1. Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
5 ican Health Series. C. C. Wilson, J. L. 2. Your World in Prose and Verse 
Bracken, Helen B. Pryor, J. C. Almack. 2 
y $1.04 3. Expanding Literary Interests 
10 : 
E Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass.: 
: A Boy ro Epucate. C. L. Smith. $1.50 By Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and Abney 
ce J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
e Exptorinc Science, Book I, $1.32. En- 
— JOYING gre Mgr eg? Il, $1.52. Usine The unique contributions made by this series to 
d Science, Book Ill, $1.80. Mastery Tests the teaching of reading and literature are these: 
2 to accompany the books of the series. 
“ V. C. Smith, G. H. Trafton 1. Growth in Literary Cane Reena 4. A Practical Teacher’s Monograph rec- 
7 * . oa Pee ae through planned contact with selections ommendin procedures designed to as- 
we Sad © th teens Eh Cae chosen to form a pattern for growth. sist teachers in the most effective 
$1.60 ‘ 2. A Program for Speech Improvement methods of teaching reading and litera- 
e ¥ contributes planned practice leading to Eine 
The Sherwood Press, Box 552, Edgewater specific speech skills and increased ture in junior and senior high school 
: Branch, Cleveland, Ohio: abilities in the oral interpretation of is available. 
" SPOKEN ENGLIsH. Its practice in schools literature. ; : : ; ee 
1 and training colleges. Edited by J. Comp- 3. Competence in Reading Skills is as- Write for Des-riptive Bro-hure 
£5 sured through pupil participation in a 
a - . ty Vonk N York directed and purposeful exercise pro- LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
| or OOR aes ronkers, Aveee Orr: gram. 
a INSTRUCTIONAL TeEsTs IN ELectrRicity. IN- 221 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
. STRUCTIONAL TEsTts IN MacHiINnes. To 
f cover the outlines of Pre-Induction 
Courses 101 and 102. B. C. Gruenberg. ; 
, $0.16 . For High School: 
7 1. Expanding Literary Interests 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Office of Education: 
Our ArMepD Forces for high-school stu- 
> dents. An orientation handbook. Order 
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ATTENTION 
PLEASE 


Educators new Blue Seal 
Plan allows all teachers 
in a district to have sick- 


ness and accident benefits. 


It allows options, too,---so 
that a district can choose 
those features (and only 
those features) which the 
members want. 


It is priced low, as is all 
Educators Protection. 


%*% Local P. S. E. A. officials 
are invited to send for the 
Blue Seal Booklet. 


THE EDUCATORS- 


Lancaster, Pa. 


















A Mutual Accident & Health Assn 
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from The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seven- 
teenth St, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
$0.35 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONSHIPS AND Epuca- 
TIONAL ProsLeMs: A_ Bibliography 

PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW. 
Fowlkes. The issues involved. 

Department of Agriculture: 

CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE THE Foop Propuc- 
TION GoALs FOR 1943. Book II 

THE Victory GARDENS CAMPAIGN. Book IV 

Office of War Information: 

THE THousAND MILLION. Brief stories about 
the United Nations, where one thousand 
million friends of the U. S. live, work 
and fight 

Office of Civilian Defense: 
VOLUNTEERS IN THE SCHOOLS 
Treasury Department, War Savings Staff: 

Soncs FoR ScHooLs aT WarR 

ScHoots ar War. A_ war savings news 
bulletin for teachers 

These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


J. G. 
$0.10 


Miscellaneous 
THE Community Survey. Monograph 58. 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 

CoNsUMER EDUCATION FOR WARTIME LIVING. 
State Council of Defense, Commonwealth 
of Pa., Harrisburg 

FourRTH REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ScHooL AND CoLLEeGeE ReELations, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 437 W. 59 St., 


No .x; SC; 
INSTRUMENT Makers. Edward Schmid, 
Michael Brand. American Job Series, 


Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. $0.60 

Our or THE Many-One. A plan for in- 
tercultural education. Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 221 W. 57 St., 
Be YS, 

PuysicaL Frrness. The Booklist, Feb., 1943, 
American Library Assn., Chicago, Ill. 
ProcEEDINGS, 37th Convention, Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Masonic 

Temple Bldg., Harrisburg 

PENNSYLVANIA WARTIME EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM. Part II. Wartime Curriculum 
Adaptations, a Handbook of Materials for 
Teachers, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Sounp EpucaTIONAL CREDIT FOR MILITARY 
EXPERIENCE. A_ recommended program. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

VocaTIONAL GuipE. An annotated biblio- 
graphy of selected materials on occupa- 


tions and vocational guidance. Monthly 
during the school year. Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. Subscription rate, $4.00 per year 


Recent Government 


Publications 


1. Battle Stations for All: The Story of the 
Fight to Control Living Costs. pp. 128. 
Division of Public Inquiries, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 

As a detailed official explanation of the 
means taken to control living costs, this is a 
source book for teachers, discussion groups, 
War Price and Rationing Boards, Agricultural 
County War Boards, Civilian Defense Councils, 
and other groups contributing to our war on 
the home front. Discussion questions and 
suggested speech topics accompany this booklet. 
2. National Resburces Development Report 

for 1943, Part I, Post-War Plans and 
Program. National Resources Planning 
Board. pp. 80. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 25 cents. 





May, 1943 


This publication brings together some of the 
plans for the transition period immediately 
following the war and for the longer range 
period of post-war development and economic 
expansion. 


3. Victory Gardens, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 483. pp. 16. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. (Revised January, 1943) 


For Sale by Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

What to grow, how to plant, the mineral 
and vitamin source of the most common 
vegetables, and other useful information for 
the beginning gardener. 

4. O.P.A. Bulletin for Schools and Colleges 
No. 2, March, 1943. pp. 16. Copies 
can be secured by writing to the nearest 
Regional OPA Office, or to the Chief, 
Educational Services Branch, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Contains news articles on the price control, 
rationing and rent control program; study out- 
lines and questions for class discussion. 

5. Proposals for a Free World: Toward New 
Horizons No. 2. pp. 19. Division of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The second in a series of statements deal- 

ing with the post-war world. Includes recent 

speeches by seven United Nations Leaders. 





INSTRUCTORS WANTED 


in Mathematics, Physics, and Physical 
Education on college freshman level. 
Needed May 1 and June 1. 

State training, qualifications, age, ex- 
perience, references, draft status and 
salary expected. 


Apply to Dr. Herbert Wing, Jr., Army 
Liaison Officer, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

















BOOKS for VICTORY 


For Pre-Induction Courses 


Basic Electricity—Feirer and Wil- 
liams. Going even beyond the 
outline, this book covers the sub- 
ject completely. Follows good 
teaching methods and is filled 
with practical teaching aids. 
Throughout it shows military ap- 
plications. Absolutely new and 
up-to-date. 396 illustrations. $1.92 

Basic Bench-Metal Practice—Gia- 
chino and Feirer. All fundamen- 
tal processes and tools thorough- 
ly explained and wonderfully tl- 
lustrated. $1.84 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 


Cutting—Giachino ........... $1.96 
Aircraft Sheet-Metalwork, Part 
P=AIUIONARO s.s.06scuscvscbecnscus 1 
Aircraft Sheet-Metalwork, Part 
DIEGO oieiciivbve sesndaes 
Problems in Blueprint Reading 
MER iL icccunnense Veeeeten > 
Machine Shop Science & Math- 
ematics—Eaton and Free .... 1.48 


Request Our Catalog 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Notes and News 


Henry Kionower, director, Teacher 
Education and_ Certification, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, writes 
on the topic, “Student Teaching Re- 
lieving Teacher Shortage,” in the 
March 1943 issue of Teacher-Educa- 
tional Journal. 


Kermit M. Stover, a Camp Hill 
High School teacher, has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the 
Marysville schools to succeed the late 
A. M. Baugher. Mr. Stover will take 
office in September. 


Grace M. Sroxe was recently ap 
pointed dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, Clarion. 


C. Lest1r CusuMan, who has been 
a member of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education for three and 
a half years, assumed his duties as 
associate superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia schools on February 1. Doctor 
Cushman will be in charge of curricu- 
lum and instruction. 


Dr. Hustey R. Owen, Philadelphia 
city director of public health and chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Council of 
Defense, has been elected director of 
medical services of the board of edu- 
cation. Dr. RutH HartLtey WEaAveER, 
assistant director of health, was named 
his assistant in the public school post. 


HamiL_ton Lyon, social studies 
teacher in Knoxville Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, has been elected 


president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association. 


Mrs. DorotHy Epmunps WILLs, 
teacher of geography in Connellsville 
High School, is author of an article, 
“Giving the ‘Flavor’ of South America 
to Geography Students,” which ap- 
peared in the February, 1943, issue of 
The Social Studies magazine. 


James H. Scurope, former assistant 
superintendent of Schuylkill County 
schools, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner on his 80th birthday, March 26. 
He was presented with two handsomely 
bound volumes containing testimonials 
from friends in all walks of life. 


Bryn Mawr Correce, Katharine 
McBride, president, was featured in the 
April issue of Fortune. The article tells 
how Bryn Mawr is maintaining much 
of its tradition of educating its stu- 
dents through the arts and humanities, 
despite the demands of business, in- 
dustry, and government for young 
women educated to fill jobs. 


Irvin S. Gress, dean of boys at Al- 
toona High School, has prepared a 
mimeographed pamphlet entitled “Ten 
Letters to High School Boys Who Have 
Registered under the Selective Service 
Act.” Mr. Gress conducted a study to 
determine the immediate and distant 
needs of the students who would soon 
be subject to the Act. He sent ques- 
tionnaires to 120 former students who 
were already in the service, and from 
the answers received has compiled ma- 
terial which will assist in plans for 
courses of study, curriculum changes, 
and activities which will satisfy needs 
expressed. 


THE ACUTE sHoRTAGE of teachers in in- 
dustrial arts is being alleviated to some 
extent by women. State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, began admitting wo 
men to this curriculum three years 
ago, and the first graduates have al- 
ready been placed in high school posi- 
tions. These women are certificated in 
both the elementary and secondary field. 
Over one hundred young women will 
be admitted to this curriculum at Cali- 
fornia this year. 


Tue Amsripce board of education 
has passed sick-leave regulations which 
provide for ten-days’ absence. 
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Studs 
FOR THE “K. P.’ 


N CHICAGO’S near southwest side 
there’s a place that is as busy as a 
bargain basement on sale day. Itis “North 
Western’s” Wood Street Terminal Potato 
Yard. 


The area might well be called the distrib- 
uting center for the “Four F’s’”—Fighting 
Foods for Fighting Forces. Not only is it 
the world’s largest potato yard; itis also 
a depot for other vegetables—onions, cab- 
bages, rutabagas. But their stay is brief. 
America and her uniformed boys must be 
fed—and soon a generous share of these 
foods is transferred to camps to become 
wholesome, tasty “chow.” 


America’s fighting forces are the best fed 
in the world. ““North Western’s” job, as 
well as that of all other American rail- 
roads, is to help keep them so. Trainloads 
of food follow them wherever they go— 
a swift, uninterrupted movement of meats, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. Even 
the “hot dogs’’ that made the hazardous 
trip to the African Front might well have 
begun the first leg of their journey on a 
“North Western’”’ train. 


The transportation of food is only one of 
“North Western’s” war jobs. Moving men 
is another; hauling weapons and the 
materials from which they are made, still 
another. We are eager and proud to serve. 
But the extent to which we can do our job 
depends largely on our ability to obtain an 
adequate supply of materials to keep our 
equipment in perfect condition. 


Uncle Sam always comes first. When he 
commands, we obey. 





CHICAGO and 
NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 


SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND 
PEACE FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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WM aay iti SCENIC TRAVEL!” 


To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and the ditty-bag full of trinkets 


from 


ripoli... you've earned your leave! Carrying you home is the most 


heart-warming of Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s present-day service to 

America. This same boy in navy-blue took his first trip to examination 

center by bus...his dad takes the bus every day to the bomber plant...his 

sister rides Greyhound to the school she teaches. yore ay go by bus 
S, 


direct to war plants, military camps, shipyards, air 


elds, navy bases, 


farm centers than by any other public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year can greatly aid transportation 
by planning their trips before or after the mid-summer rush—by going 
on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as possible. This way 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. 


GREYHOUND 








Necrology 


Joun ALvsBert Foserc, who was di- 
rector of mathematics in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction under Su- 
perintendent Thomas E. Finegan and 
well known in_ educational circles 
throughout the State, died March 26 
at his home in Camp Hill. Doctor 
Foberg was dean of instruction of the 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, in 
recent years. Prior to holding this 
position he was head of the advanced 
mathematics department at the State 
Teachers College, California. He was 


the author of several textbooks on 


mathematics. 


WituiaM F. Farrez, supervisor of 
mathematics in Wilkes-Barre city 
schools, died March 22 of a heart con- 
dition, 


Mary R. Lowman, a teacher in the 
music department of the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, for the past 21 
years, died January 11. Before going 
to Indiana, she was a teacher and 
music supervisor in her home town, 
Johnstown, for 16 years. 
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May, 1943 


SamueEL L. Cuew, one of the origi- 
nal ten district superintendents of the 
Philadelphia schools, who retired in 
1937, died April 7. Doctor Chew was 
connected with the Philadelphia schools 
since before the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 

Estuer M. Doucuerty of the faculty 
of the James Rhoads School, Philadel- 
phia, died January 12. 


——@———. 


Calendar 


May 8—Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Classical Teachers, Room 
321, Education Building, Harris- 
burg—9 A.M.—4 P.M. 

10—Biology Teachers Club of 
Western Pennsylvania, Board of 
Education, Administration Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Hobby night, 


8 P. M. 


May 


June 28-29—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, Indiana— 
Business Meeting of Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College. 


October 12-14—Wartime Public Health 
Conference, American Public 
Health Association, New York 
City 


—— 
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"LOOK THR ouGt u 
DARK Glasses 
AND smiLé! 











WW risk unforeseen costs of sick- 
ness or accident this summer? You 
can enjoy a carefree vacation—at home, 
at the seashore, in the country—when you 
have the complete protection which the 
Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certif- 


icate provides. 


Liberal provisions of the P-H Certif- 
icate include hospital benefits of $5.35 
per day, starting the first day; benefits 
of $25.00 per week for sickness or total 
accident disability. These are only a few 
of its generous provisions. All accidents 
and all diseases are covered. 


Safeguard your income now for the 
months ahead. Take advantage of this 
liberal plan designed to meet the partic- 
ular needs of teachers. The cost is low— 


less than 10¢ a day! 
Mail coupon today. 
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